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CHAPTER X. 


“Tr was just a very bonny ball,” 
said Mary. “No, I was not disap- 
pointed at all. I danced with young 
Mr. Campbell of the Haigh, and once 
with old Glendochart, who is a very 
well-mannered man, though he is not 
so young as once he was.” 

“He was by far, and by far, the 
nicest there,” cried Kirsteen with 
enthusiasm. 

“For them that like an auld Joe,” 
said Mary demurely. Kirsteen had 
no thought of “Joes” old or young, 
but she thought with pleasure that 
she had gained a friend. 

“The Duke took me for his daughter 
—and oh! if there was such a person 
she would be a happy lass. Aunt 
Eelen, did you ever hear 4 

Kirsteen cast a glance round and 
checked further question, for her 
father consuming a delicate Loch 
Fyne herring, with his attention con- 
centrated on his plate, and Mary 
seated primly smiling over her scone, 
were not at all in sympathy with the 
tale she had been told last night. 
Miss Eelen, with the tray before her 
on which stood the teapot and tea- 
cups, peering into each to count the 
lumps of sugar she had placed there, 
did not appear much more congenial, 
though there were moments when the 
old lady showed a romantic side. No 
trace of the turban and feathers of 
last night was on her venerable head. 
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She wore a muslin mutch, fine but not 
much different from those of the old 
wives in the cottages, with a broad 
black ribbon round it tied in a large 
bow on the top of her head; and her 
shoulders were enveloped in a warm 
tartan shawl pinned at the neck with 
a silver brooch. The fringes of the 
shawl had a way of getting entangled 
in the tray, and swept the teaspoons 
to the ground when she made an in- 
cautious movement ; but nothing would 
induce Miss Eelen to resign the tea- 
making into younger hands. 

“Did I ever hear?” she said. “TI 
would like to know, Kirsteen Douglas, 
what it is I havena heard in my long 
pilgrimage of -nigh upon seventy years. 
But there’s a time for everything. If 
ye ask me at another moment I’!I tell 
ye the whole story. Is it you, Drum- 
carro, that takes no sugar in your tea? 
No doubt you’ve had plenty in your 
time in yon dreadful West Indies 
where you were so long.” 

““What’s dreadfvl about them?” 
said Drumearro. “ It’s ignorance that 
makes ye say so. Ye would think ye 
were in paradise if ye were there.” 

‘“*Oh, never with all those meeser- 
able slaves!” 

“You're just a set of idiots with 
your prejudices,” said the Laird, who 
had finished his herrings and pushed 
away his plate. “Slaves, quo’ she! 
There’s few of them would change 
places, I can tell ye, with your crofters 
and such like that ye call free men.” 
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“Ye were looking for something, 
father,” said Mary. 

“ T’m looking for that mutton bone,” 
said her father. “ Fish is a fine thing ; 
but there’s nothing like a bit of 
butcher’s meat to begin the day 
upon.” 

“Tt’s my ain curing,” said Miss 
Eelen. ‘“ Ye can scarcely call it 
butcher’s meat, and it’s just a leg of 
one of your own sheep, Drumcarro. 
Cry upon the lassie, Kirsteen, and 
she'll bring it ben in a moment. 
We're so used to womenfolk in this 
house, we just forget a man’s appetite. 
1 can recommend the eggs, for they’re 
all our own laying. Two-three hens 
just makes all the difference in a 
house; ye never perceive their feed- 
ing, and there’s aye a fresh egg for 
an occasion. And so you were pleased 
with your ball? I’m glad of it, for 
it’s often not the case when lassies are 
young and have no acquaintance with 
the world. They expect ower much. 
They think they’re to get all the 
attention like the heroines in thae 
foolish story-books, But that’s a de- 
lusion that soon passes away. And 
then you’re thankful for what you 
get, which is a far more wholesome 
frame of mind.” 

Kirsteen assented to this with a 
grave face, and a little sigh for the 
beautiful visions of ideal pleasure 
which she had lost. 

But Mary bridled, and declared 
that all her expectations had been 
fulfilled. “I got a great deal of atten- 
tion,” she said, “and perhaps I had 
not such grand fancies as other folk.” 

“T have bidden Glendochart to come 
and see us at Drumecarro. Ye’ll have 
to see to the spare cha’amer, and that 
he gets a good dinner,” said Mr. 
Douglas. “ Him and me we have many 
things in common. He’s one of the 
best of his name, with a good record 
behind him—not to match with our 
auld Douglas line, but nothing to snuff 
at, and not far off the head of the 
house limsel’.” 

* You would be at the school to- 
gether, Drumcarro,” Miss Eelen said. 


“No such a thing—he’s twenty 
years younger than me,” said Mr. 
Douglas angrily. ‘ And I was at no 
schule, here or there, as ye might well 
mind.” 

“Twenty years! If there’s ten 
between ye that’s the most of it. 
There’s no ten between ye. When I 
was a young lass in my teens John 
Campbell was a bit toddling bairn, 
and ye were little mair, Drumcarro, 
Na, na, ye need not tell me. If there’s 
five, that’s the most. Ye might have 
been at the schule together and no- 
thing out of the common. But he’s 
had none of the cares of a family, 
though maybe he has had as bad to 
bear ; and a man that is not marriet 
has aye a younger look. I ken not 
why, for with women it’s just the 
contrair.” 

“ Mr. Campbell is a very personable 
man,” said Mary. “I’m no judge of 
ages, but I would say he was just in 
middle life.” 

“Tt’s but little consequence what 
you say,” said her father roughly. 
“If Kirsteen was to express an 
opinion 2 

Kirsteen’s mind had a little wan- 
dered during this discussion. Glen- 
dochart’s age appeared to this young 
woman a subject quite unimportant. 
He was of the age of all the fathers 
and old friends. Had she been a 
modern girl she would have said he 
was a darling, but no such liberties 
were taken in her day. 

“ And that I will,” she said, “ for 
we made friends though I’ve only seen 
him one night. He is just a man after 
my own heart,” said Kirsteen with 
warmth, with a sigh at the thought of 
his sad story, and a rising colour which 
was due to the fact that her imagina- 
tion had linked the idea of young 
Ronald with that of this old and 
delightful gentleman who had been 
what her young lover was—but born 
to a less happy fate. 

Well,” said Drumcarro, ‘ now 
ye’ve spoken, Kirsteen, ye’ve made no 
secret of your feelings ; and, so far as I 
can judge, he has just as fine an opinion 
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of you. And if you give your atten- 
tion to making him comfortable and 
let him see the mettle you’re of, there 
is no saying what may happen. And 
it’s not me that will put obstacles in 
the way.” 

“ Drumearro,” cried Miss Eelen, 
‘ye get credit for sense among your 
own kind, but if ever there was a 
donnered auld fool in affairs of a cer- 
tain description! Cannot ye hold 
your tongue, man, and let things take 
their course? They will do that with- 
out either you or me.” 

Mr. Douglas had disposed of a great 
deal of the mutton ham. He had made 
a very good breakfast, and he felt him- 
self free to retire from the table with 
a final volley. “If you think,” he 
said, “that I am going to give up my 
mind to manage, as you womenfolks 
call it, and bring a thing about, and 
draw on the man and fleech the lassie, 
ye are just sair mistaken, Eelen. 
When I say a word in my house I’m 
accustomed to see it done, and no non- 
sense about it. If a man comes seek- 
ing that I approve of, it’s my pleasure 
that he shall find what he’s askin’ for. 
Till have no picking and choosing. 
Men are no so plenty, and lasses are 
just a drug in the market. You have 
never got a man yourself.” 

“The Lord be praised!” said Miss 
Eelen. “I would have broken his 
heart, or he would have broken mine. 
But I’ve kent them that would have 
married me, Niel Douglas, if it was 
for me or for my tocher I leave you to 
judge. I’m thankful to think I was 
never deceived for a moment,” said 
the old lady with a nod which sent the 
black bow upon her head into a 
little convulsion of tremulous move- 
ment. 
said, 

Drumcarro walked to the window 
discomfited, and turned his back upon 
the party, looking out upon the vil- 
lage street. To tell the truth he had 
forgotten that trifling incident in his 
life. To taunt a woman who has 


““T name nae names,” she 


refused you with never having got a 
man is a little embarrassing, and his 
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daughters exchanged astonished looks 
which he divined, though it took place 
behind his back. Their opinion did 
not interest him much, it is true, but 
the thought that they had discovered 
a humiliation in his past life filled him 
with rage, insignificant as they were. 
He stood there for a moment swallow- 
ing his fury ; then, “ There’s the gig,” 
he said, thankful for the diversion. 
“ Ye’ll better get on your things and 
get back to your work, and mind your 
mother and the concerns of the house 
instead of senseless pleasure. But 
it’s just what I said, when ye begin 
that kind of thing there’s no end to 
it. When the head’s once filled with 
nonsense it’s a business to get it out.” 

“Well, father,” said Mary, “the 
ball’s done, and there is no other 
coming if we were ever so anxious. 
So you need not be feared. It’s a 
little uncivil to Auntie Eelen to rise 
up the moment we’ve swallowed our 
breakfast.” 

“Oh, dinna take me into considera- 
tion,” said Miss Eelen. ‘“ Ye must do 
your father’s bidding, and I’ll never 
lay it to your charge. But you'll take 
a piece of yon fine seed cake to your 
mother, poor thing, and some of the 
bonny little biscuits that were round 
the trifle at the supper. I just put 
them in my pocket for her. It lets an 
invalid person see the way that things 
are done—and a wheen oranges in a 
basket. She has very little to divert 
her—though, poor thing, she has got 
@ man.” 

Drumcarro did not appear to take 
any notice of this Parthian arrow, 
though he fumed inwardly. And 
presently the girls’ preparations were 
made. The muslin dresses did not 
take up so much room as ball-dresses 
do nowadays, and had been carefully 
packed early in the morning in a box 
which was to go home by the cart in 
the afternoon. And they tied on 
their brown bonnets and fastened 
their cloth pelisses with an activity 
becoming young persons who were of 
so little account. To mount beside 
their father in the gig, squeezed 
B 2 
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together in a seat only made for two 
persons, and in which he himself took 
an undiminished share, with a basket 
upon their knees, and several parcels 
at their feet, was not an unalloyed 
pleasure, especially as he gave vent 
to various threats of a vague descrip- 
tion, and instantly stopped either 
daughter who ventured to say a word. 
But they had few pleasures in their 
life, and the drive home, even in these 
circumstances, was not without its 
compensations. The girls knew that 
every cottar woman who came out to 
the door to see them pass was aware 
that they had been at the ball at the 
Castle, and looked after them with 
additional respect. And even the 
shouting children who ran after the 
gig and dared a cut of Drumcarro’s 
whip in their effort to hang on behind 
amused them, and gave them a feeling 
of pleased superiority. Coming home 
from the ball—it was perhaps the best 
part of it, after all. When they were 
drawing near the house their father 
made a speech to them which Kir- 
steen at least listened to without alarm 
but with much wonder. ‘“ Now,” he 
said suddenly, as if adding a last 
word to something said before, “ I will 
have no nonsense whatever you may 
think. If a man comes to my door 
that I approve, I'll have no denial 
thrown into his teeth. You're all ready 
enough when it’s to your own fancy, 
but, by this time I’ll make ye 
respect mine.” 

“What is it, father ?” said Kirsteen 
with astonished eyes. 

Mary gave her sister a smart poke 
with her elbow, “ We'll wait till we’re 
asked before we give any denial,” she 
said, 

“Ye shall give none whether or no,” 
said Drumcarro, unreasonably it must 
be allowed; “but it’s no you I’m 
thinking of,” he added with contempt. 

Kirsteen felt herself deficient in 
Mary’s power of apprehension. It 
was not often that this was the case, 
but her sister had certainly the better 
of her now. There were, however, many 
things said by Drumcarro to which 





his family did not attach a great in- 
terest, and she took it for granted that 
this was one of the dark sayings and 
vague declarations in which, when he 
was out of humour, he was wont to 
indulge. Her heart was not over- 
whelmed with any apprehension when 
she jumped lightly down from the gig 
glad to escape from these objurgations 
and feeling the satisfaction of having 
news to tell, and a revelation to make 
to the eager household which turned 
out to the door to meet her: Marg’ret 
in the front with cap-ribbons stream- 
ing behind her and her white apron 
folded over her arm, and little Jeanie 
with her hair tumbled and in disorder, 
her mouth and her ears open for 
every detail, with one or two other 
heads in the background—they had 
never seen the Castle, these ignorant 
people, never been toa ball. The mor- 
tifications of the evening all melted 
away in the delight of having so much 
to tell. Certainly the coming home 
was the best; it brought back some- 
thing of the roseate colour of the set- 
ting out. And what a world of new 
experiences and sensations had opened 
up before Kirsteen since yesterday. 
“ Was it bonny?” said little Jeanie. 
“ Did you see all the grand folk ? Was 
it as fine as ye thought?” And then 
Mrs. Douglas’s voice was heard from 
the parlour, “ Come ben, come ben, this 
moment, bairns. I will not have ye 
say a word till ye’re here.” She was 
sitting up with a delicate colour in 
her cheeks, her eyes bright with anti- 
cipation. ‘Now just begin at the 
beginning and tell me everything,” she 
said. Certainly the best of it was the 
coming home. 

Mary gave her little narrative with 
great composure and precision, though 
it surprised her sister. ‘“‘ Everybody 
was just very attentive,” she said. 
“Tt was clear to be seen that the 
word had been passed who we are. It 
was young Mr. Campbell of the Haigh 
that took me out at the first, but I 
just could not countthem. They were 
most ceevil. And once I saw young 
Lord John looking very hard at me, as 



































if he would like to ask me, but there 
was no person to introdueehim. And 
so that passed by.” 

“Oh, Mary, I wish ye had danced 
with a lord and a duke’s son,” cried 
little Jeanie, clapping her hands. 

“ Well, he was no great dancer,” 
said Mary. “I liked the young laird 
of the Haigh far better, and even old 
Glendochart—but he was Kirsteen’s 
one.” 

“He was the nicest of all,” cried 
Kirsteen. “ But, Jeanie, ye should have 
seen all the bonnie ladies with their 
diamonds like sparks of light. You 
would have thought the Duchess had 
stars on her head—all glinting as they 
do in a frosty sky—and a circle about 
her neck that looked just like the 
King’s Ellwand,! but far more of them. 
It’s not like stones or things out of the 
earth, as folks say. It’s like wearing 
little pieces of light.” 

“Oh, I wish I had seen them,” said 
Jeanie. 

“Whisht, whisht. I’ve seen dia- 
monds many a time, but I never 
thought them like pieces of light. 
They're more like bits of glass, which 
I have seen just as bonny. And who 
was it you danced with most, Kirsteen ? 
You have not given us a list like 
Mary.” 

“7 danced with Glendochart,” said 
Kirsteen, looking down a little. “I 
stood a long time just looking about 
me. When you are dancing you can- 
not see the rest of the ball, and it was 
very bonny. Glendochart took me 
into the tea-room and showed me all 
the pictures and things.” 

“ But Lord John never looked in 
that fixed way at you?” 

“No,” said Kirsteen very shortly, 
perceiving that it was inexpedient to 
repeat the little episode of Lord John. 

“Then ye were not so much taken 
notice of as Mary?” cried Jeanie with 
disappointment. 

“ But she spoke to the Duke—or at 
least he spoke to Glendochart when 
Kirsteen was on his arm—and there was 
Lady Chatty that made great friends 
1 The belt of Orion. 
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with her,” said Mary with benevolence, 
not to leave her sister quite in the 
background. But there was a momen- 
tary pause of disappointment, for they 
all felt that Lady Chatty was not so 
suggestive—had not in her name so 
many possibilities as Lord John. 

“T hear of nothing but Glendoc- 
hart,” said Mrs. Douglas ; “ if he is the 
man I mind upon, he will be the same 
age as your father ; and what was he 
doing dancing and hanging about the 
like of you, a man at his time of life?” 

Mary gave a little laugh, and re- 
peated, “‘ He was Kirsteen’s one.” 

“What is the meaning of that, 
Kirsteen ?” 

“The meaning of it is that Glendoc- 
hart, though he is old, is a real gentle- 
man,” said Kirsteen ; “and he saw that 
we were strangers and neglected, and 
nobody looking the way we were 
a 
At this there was an outcry that 
drowned the rest of the sentence. 
Strangers, the daughters of Drum- 
carro !—neglected when Mary had just 
said how attentive everybody had 
been! ‘ You are just in one of your 
ill keys, Kirsteen,” said her mother. 

“No,” said Mary, “but she’s look- 
ing for him to-morrow : for my father 
has asked him, and she is feared you 
will not like him when ye see him. 
But my opinion is, though he is old, 
that he is still a very personable 


man, 


CHAPTER XI. 


A Frew days afterwards Glendochart 
appeared at Drumcarro riding a fine 
horse, and dressed with great care, 
in a custom very different from the 
rough and ill-made country clothes to 
which the family were accustomed. 
Jock and Jeanie who had come home 
from school rushed emulously to take 
the horse to the stable, and the house- 
hold was stirred to its depths with the 
unaccustomed sensation of a visitor, 
a personage of importance bringing 
something of the air of the great world 
with him. He was conducted to the 
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Laird’s room by Marg’ret herself, much 
interested in the stranger—and there 
remained for a short time to the great 
curiosity of the family, all of whom were 
engaged in conjectures as to what was 
being said within those walls, all 
but Kirsteen, who, being as it appeared 
most closely concerned, had as yet 
awakened to no alarm on the subject, 
and assured her mother quietly that 
there was nothing to be fluttered 
about, “ For he is just very pleasant, 
and makes you feel at home, and like a 
friend,’ she said. Mrs. Douglas had 
come down to the parlour earlier 
than usual in expectation of this visit. 
She had put on her best cap ; and there 
was a little fresh colour of excitement 
in her cheeks. “ But what will he 
be saying to your father?” she said. 
“Sitting so long together, and them 
so little acquainted with each other.” 
“Oh, but they were at the school to- 
gether, and at the ball they were great 
friends,” replied Kirsteen. She was 
the only one about whom there was 
no excitement. She sat quite cheer- 
fully over her work “ paying no atten- 
tion”, as Mary said. 

“Why should I pay attention? I 
will just be very glad to see him,” 
replied Kirsteen. “He is just the 
kind of person I like best.” 

“Whisht, Kirsteen, whatever you 
may feel ye must not go just so far 
as that.” 

“But it’s true, mother, and why 
should I not go so far? He’s a very 
nice man. If he had daughters they 
would be well off. He is so kind, 
and he sees through you, and sees 
what you are thinking of.” 

“You must not let him see what 
you are thinking of, Kirsteen!” 

“Why not?” she said, glancing up 
with candid looks. But after a moment 
a vivid colour came over Kirsteen’s 
milk-white forehead. Then a smile 
went over it like a sudden ray of sun- 
shine. ‘‘I would not be feared,” she 
cried, “‘ for he would understand.” She 
was thinking of his own story which 
he had told her, and of the one who 
was like him, away in a far distant 


country. How well he would under- 
stand it ! and herself who was waiting, 
more faithful than the poor lady who 
had not waited long enough. Oh, 
but that should never be said of 
Kirsteen ! 

Presently the two gentlemen were 
seen to be walking round the place, 
Drumcarro showing to his visitor all 
that there was to show in the way 
of garden and stables and farm 
offices, which was not much. But 
still this was the right thing for one 
country gentleman to do to another. 
The ladies watched them from the 
window not without an acute sense 
of the shortcomings of the place, and 
that there was no horse in the stable 
that could stand a moment’s comparison 
with Mr. Campbell of Glendochart’s 
beautiful beast. Drumcarro was a 
house in the wilds, standing on a 
grassy bank without so much as a 
flower plot near, or any “ grounds ”’ or 
“ poliey’’, or even garden to separate 
and enclose it, and a sense of its shab- 
biness and poverty came into the minds 
of all, instinctively, involuntarily. 
“Tf that’s what he’s thinking of he 
will never mind,” Mrs. Douglas said 
under her breath. ‘ Whisht, mother,” 
said Mary. Kirsteen did not even 
ask Mary what her mother meant. 
Mrs. Douglas indeed said a great many 
things that meant little or nothing, 
but this did not quite explain the fatal 
unconsciousness of the girl upon whose 
preoccupied ear all these warnings 
seemed to fall in vain. 

The dinner had been prepared with 
more than usual care, and Marg’ret 
herself carried in several of the dishes 
in order to make a further inspection 
of the visitor. She had not been 
precisely taken into anybody’s con- 
fidence, and yet she knew very well 
that he had come more or less in 
the capacity of a suitor, and that 
Drumcarro’s extreme politeness’ and 
the anxiety he displayed to please 
and propitiate the stranger were not 
for nothing. Marg’ret said to herself 
that if it had been anybody but the 
laird, she would have thought it 


























was a question of borrowing money, 
but she knew that Drumcarro would 
rather die than borrow, with a horror 
and hatred not only of debt but of 
the interest he must have had to pay. 
So it could not be that; nor was 
the other gentleman who was so well 
preserved, so trim, ‘so weel put 
on”, at all like a money-lender. It 
became clear to her, as she appeared in 
the dining-room at intervals, what the 
real meaning was. Glendochart had 
been placed next to Kirsteen at table, 
and when he was not disturbed by the 
constant appeals of Drumcarro, he 
talked to her with an evident satisfac- 
tion which half flattered, half disgusted 
the anxious spectator. He was a real 
gentleman, and it was a compliment to 
Miss Kirsteen that a man who had no 
doubt seen the world and kings’ 
courts and many fine places should dis- 
tinguish her so—while on the other 
hand the thought was dreadful that, 
in all her bloom of youth, Kirsteen 
should be destined to a man old enough 
to be her father. As old as her father ! 
and she so blooming and so young. 
But Marg’ret was perhaps the only one 
in the party who thought so. The 
others were all excited by various 
interests of their own, which might be 
affected by this union between January 
and May. Mrs. Douglas, with that fresh 
tint of excitement on her cheeks, was 
wholly occupied by the thought of hav- 
ing a married daughter near her,within 
her reach, with all the eventualities of 
a new household to occupy and give 
new interest to life; and Mary with a 
sense that her sister’s house to visit, 
in which there would be plenty of 
company and plenty of money, and 
opportunity of setting herself forth to 
the best advantage, would be like a 
new existence. The young ones did not 
know what it was that was expected 
to happen, but they too were stirred 
by the novelty and the grand horse 
in the stable, and Glendochart’s fine 
riding-coat and silver-mounted whip. 
Kirsteen herself was the only one un- 
excited and natural. There was little 


wonder that Glendochart liked her to 
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talk to him. She was eager to run 
out with him after dinner, calling to 
little Jeanie to come too to show him 
the den, as it was called, where the 
burn tumbled over successive steps of 
rock into a deep ravine, throwing up 
clouds of spray. She took care of the 
old gentleman with a frank and simple 
sense that it was not he but she who 
was the best able to guide and guard 
the other, and used precautions to 
secure him a firm footing among the 
slippery rocks without a single em- 
barrassing thought of that change of 
the relationship between old and 
young whjch is made by the ficti- 
tious equality of a possible marriage. 
Far, very far were Kirsteen’s thoughts 
from anything of the kind. She felt 
very tenderly towards him because of 
the tragedy he had told her of, and 
because he had gone away like Ronald, 
and had trusted in some one less sure 
to wait than herself. The very sight 
of Glendochart was an argument to 
Kirsteen, making her more sure that 
she never could waver, nor ever would 
forget. 

When they came back from this 
expedition to the dish of tea which 
was served before the visitor set out 
again, Mrs. Douglas exerted herself 
to fill out the cups, a thing she had 
not been known to do for years. 
“ Indeed,” she said, “I have heard of 


nothing but Mr. Campbell since they 


came back from the ball ; it has been 
Glendochart this and Glendochart 
that all the time, and it would ill 
become me not to show my gratitude. 
For I’m but a weak woman, not able 
myself to go out with my daughters ; 
and they are never so well seen to, 
Mr. Campbell, when they are without 
a mother’s eye.” 

Drumcearro uttered a loud“ Humph!” 
of protest when this bold principle 
was enunciated; but he dared not 
contradict his wife, or laugh her to 
scorn in the presence of a visitor so 
particular and precise. 

“You might trust these young 
ladies, madam,” said Glendochart 
gallantly, “in any company without 
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fear; for their modest looks would 
check any boldness, whatever their 
beauty might call forth.” 

This was still the day of compli- 
ments, and Glendochart was an old 
beau and had the habits of his race. 

“Oh, you are very kind,” said Mrs, 
Douglas, her faint colour rising, her 
whole being inspired. “If gentlemen 
were all like you, there would be 
little reason for any uneasiness ; but 
that is more than we can expect, and 
to trust your bairns to another's 
guidance is always a very heavy 
thought.” 

“Madam, you will soon have to 
trust them to the guidance of hus- 
bands, there can be little doubt.” 

“But that’s very different: for 
then a parent is free of responsibility,” 
said the mother, rising to the occa- 
sion; “that is just the course of 
nature, And if they are so happy as 
to chance upon good, serious, God-fear- 
ing men.” 

“Let us hope,” said Glendochart, 
not without a glance at Kirsteen, 
“that your bonny young misses will 
be content with that sober denomina- 
tion ; but they will no doubt add for 
themselves, young and handsome and 
gay.” 

“No, no,” Mrs. Douglas said, led 
away by enthusiasm, “ you will hear 
no such wishes out of the mouths of 
lassies of mine.” 

*‘ Let them answer for themselves,” 
said Drumcarro, “ they’re old enough : 
or maybe they will wait till they’re 
asked, which would be the wisest way. 
Glendochart, I am very sorry to name 
it, and if ye would take a bed with 
us, 1 would be most pleased. But if 
you're determined to go to-day, I 
must warn ye the days are short and 
it’s late enough to get daylight on 
the ford.” 

“If ye would take a bed—” Mrs. 
Douglas repeated. 

The visitor protested that he was 
much obliged but that he must go. 
“* But I will take your permission to 
come again,” he said, “and my only 
fear is that you will see too much of 


me, for there are strong temptations 
here.” 

“Ye cannot come too often nor 
stay too long; and the more we see 
of you, the more we will be pleased,” 
said the mistress of the house. And 
the girls went out to see him mount 
his horse, which the boys had gone 
to fetch from the stable. Never was 
a visitor more honoured. A _ third 
person no doubt might have thought 
the welcome excessive and the sudden 
interest in so recent an acquaintance 
remarkable. But no one, or at least 
very few are likely to consider them- 
selves and the civilities shown to 
them in the same light as an impar- 
tial spectator would do. It seems 
always natural that friends new or 
old should lavish civilities upon our- 
selves. Glendochart rode away with 
a glow of pleasure. He was not at 
all afraid of the ford, dark or light. 
He was as safe in his saddle as he 
ever had been, and had no fear of 
taking cold or getting damp. He 
feared neither rheumatism nor bron- 
chitis. He said to himself, as he 
trotted steadily on, that fifty-five was 
the prime of life. He was a little 
over that golden age, but not much, 
nothing to count; and if really that 
bonny Kirsteen with her Highland 
bloom, and her fine spirits, and her 
sense— It wasa long time since that 
tragedy of which he had told her. 
Perhaps, as his Grace had said, it was 
never too late. 

“Ye havering woman,” said Drum- 
carro to his wife, “ you are just like 
your silly kind. I would not wonder 
if going so fast ye had not just 
frightened the man away.” 

“T said nothing but what ye said 
I was to say,” said Mrs. Douglas, still 
strong in her excitement; “and it 
was never me that began it, and if 
him and you are so keen, it’s not for 
me to put obstacles in the way.” 

Drumearro stood for a moment 
astonished that his feeble wife should 
venture to indulge in a personal effort 
even when it was in his own aid: 
then he gave a shrug of his shoulders. 




















“A man knows when to speak and 
when to refrain from speaking,” he 
said ; “ but you womenfolk, like gab- 
bling geese ye can never keep still 
if once you bave anything to cackle 
about.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


At this time, strange to say, Kir- 
steen took no fright about old 
Glendochart whom she had calmly 
set down, as is not unusual at her 
age, upon the footing of a man of 
eighty or so, an old, old gentleman to 
whom she could be as kind as her 
friendly young soul dictated, giving 
him her hand to lead him down the 
rough road to the linn, and feeling 
with her foot if the stones were steady 
before she let him trust his weight to 
them. It had been quite natural to 
come out to the door to see him mount 
and ride away, to stroke and pat the 
shining well-groomed horse, who 
looked as great an aristocrat as his 
master beside the sober and respectable 
matron Mally, who drew the gig and 
sometimes the cart, and had carried 
barebacked all the children at once 
as carefully as if she had been their 
mother. Kirsteen was even pleased 
with the sense that she herself was 
Glendochart’s favourite, that he had 
talked more to her than to any one, per- 
haps even had come to see her rather 
than the rest, with the pleasant 
partiality of an old friend. To be 
preferred is delightful to everybody, 
and especially to a girl who has had 
little petting in her life. It was an 
exhilarating consciousness, and she 
took the little jibes that flew about in 
the family and the laugh of Mary and 
the shout of the boys with perfect 
good humour. Yes, very likely 
Glendochart liked her best. He was 
a true gentleman, and he had seen her 
standing neglected and had come to 
her help. But for him the ball, if 
indeed always an experience and a 
fine sight, would have left only a 
sting in Kirsteen’s mind instead of 
the impression bitter-sweet which it 
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had produced. If she were glad now 
that she had gone, and pleased with 
the sight and the fact of having been 
there, it was to Glendochart chiefly 
that the credit was due. She had 
taken him into her heart warmly in 
the position of an old friend, an old 
kind and true gentleman whom she 
would always run to meet and brighten 
to see. In this easy state of mind, 
pleased with him and even better 
pleased with herself because of his 
liking for her, she received calmly all 
the family jests, quite satisfied that 
they were true. 

Glendochart became a _ frequent 
visitor. He would ride over, or 
sometimes drive over, in a high gig 
much better appointed than the old 
gig at Drumcarro, saying that he had 
come “ to his dinner ” or to eat one of 
Marg’ret’s scones, or to see how they 
all were this cold weather. And he 
would permit Jock to drive the gig 
for a mile or two to the boy’s delight, 
though it took all the strength of his 
young wrists to hold in the horse. 
Once even upon a great occasion 
Glendochart managed to persuade 
Drumcarro, who was ready to attend 
to all his suggestions, to bring the 
girls to a great hurling-match, at 
which—for he was a master of the 
game—he himself appeared to great 
advantage and not at all like the old, 
old gentleman of Kirsteen’s thoughts. 
And when the New Year came he 
brought them all “ fairings ’, beautiful 
boxes of sweets such as had never 
been seen in the Highlands, and gloves 
wonderful to behold, which he begged 
Mrs. Douglas’s permission to offer to 
her daughters, These visits and his 
pleasant ways, and the little excite- 
ment of his arrival from time to time, 
and the hurling-match which afforded 
a subject of conversation for a long 
time, and the little presents, all quick- 
ened existence at Drumcarro, and 
made life more pleasant for all con- 
cerned. Kirsteen had taken him by 
this time for many a walk to the edge 
of the linn, springing down before him, 
by the side of the waterfall, to point 
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out which of the stepping-stones were 
safe to trust to. 

“Put your foot here, and it is 
quite steady, but take care of that 
moss, Glendochart, for it’s very soft, 
and I’ve nearly sunk into it,” she 
would call to him stopping in mid- 
descent, her young voice raised clear 
above the roar of the water, and her 
hand held out to help. If there was 
one thing that fretted the elderly 
suitor it was this, and sometimes he 
would make a spring to show his 
agility, not always with successful 
results. “ You see you should do as I 
bid you,” said Kirsteen gravely, help- 
ing him to get up on one such occasion, 
“and let me try first whether it will 
bear you or not.” 

“] will always do as you bid me,” 
said the old gentleman, trying to look 
younger and younger and asif he did 
not mind the fall at all ; “ but it is my 
part to take care of you, and not you 
of me.” 

“Oh no, not when the moss is so 
wet and the stones so _ shoogly,” 
Kirsteen said. 

All this was very pretty fooling ; but 
Drumcarro was not the man to be 
kept hanging upon the chances of a 
propitious moment when it might 
please the wooer to make the leap. 
The additional cheerfulness of the 
household did not extend to him. He 
became very tired of Glendochart’s 
“daidling ”’, and of the over-delicacy of 
his attentions. His eyes grew fiery 
and his grizzled eyebrows menacing. 
He would come into the parlour where 
the visitor was making himself very 
agreeable, keeping up the pleasantest 
conversation, paying compliments to 
Mrs. Douglas (whose health had great- 
ly improved at this period), and with a 
devotion which was half fatherly, 
though he had no such intention, dis- 
tinguishing Kirsteen who was always 
pleased to think that he liked her best. 
Drumecarro would come in with his 
hands thrust into the depths of his 
pockets, and his shoulders up to his 
ears. “Are ye not tired yet of the 
weemen, Glendochart? Weel, I would 


not sit there phrasin’ and smilin’, not 
for a king’s ransom.” ‘“ Perhaps, my 
friend, I’m getting more than any 
king’s ransom, for what could buy 
such kind looks?” the old beau would 
reply. And then Drumcarro, with an 
oath muttered under his breath, would 
fling out again, not concealing his im- 
patience, “I cannot put up with such 
daidling !”» Whether Glendochart un- 
derstood, or whether his host took the 
matter into his own hands, never was 
known by the female portion of the 
household. But one morning shortly 
after the New Year, Glendochart 
having paid a long visit on the day 
before, Kirsteen received a most un- 
expected summons to attend her 
father in his own room. 

“My father wants to speak to me! 
You are just sending me a gowk’s 
errand,” she said to Jock who brought 
the message. 

“It’s no a gowk’s errand. It’s just 
as true as death,” said Jock. “He 
sent me hissel’.” 

“And what can he want to say to 
me in his own room?” cried Kirsteen. 

** He did not tell me what he wanted 
to say; but I can guess what it is,” 
said Jock. 

“ And so can I,” said Jeanie. 

“What is it, ye little mischief?” 
cried Kirsteen. “I have done nothing. 
I have a conscience void of offence, 
which is more than you can say.” 

Upon this they both gave vent toa 
burst of laughter loud and long. 

** Tt’s about your auld Joe, Kirsteen. 
It’s about Glendochart,” they cried 
in concert, 

“ About Glendochart?—he is just 
my great friend, but there is no harm 
in that,” she cried. 

“Oh, Kirsteen, just take him, and 
Tll come and live with ye,” said 
Jeanie. 

“And I'll come,” added Jock 
encouragingly, “ whenever we have the 
play.” 

“Take him!” said Kirsteen. She 
bade them with great dignity to hold 
their tongues and went to her father’s 
room with consternation in her breast. 














Mr. Douglas was sitting over his 
newspaper with the air of being very 
much absorbed in it. It was no 
less than a London paper, a copy of 
the Times whieh Glendochart had 
brought, which had been sent to him 
from London with the news of the 
escape of Boney, news that made 
Drumearro wild to think that Jock 
was but fourteen and could not be 
sent off at once with such chances of 
promotion as a new war would bring. 
He had given the lad a kick with 
a “ Useless monkey ! Can ye not grow 
a little faster ;” as Jock had clattered 
up to bed in his country shoes the 
previous night. But he was not read- 
ing, though he pretended still to be 
buried in the paper when Kirsteen 
came in. He took no notice of her 
till she had been standing for a minute 
before him repeating, “ Did you want 
me, father?” when he looked up, as 
if surprised. 

“Oh, you’re there. I calculated ye 
would take an hour to come.” 

“Jock said you wanted to speak to 
me, father.” 

“And so I did—but you might 
have had to put your gown on, or to 
brush your hair or something—for 
anything I knew.” 

“I never do that at this time of 
the day.” 

** Am I to mind your times of day ? 
Kirsteen, I have something to say to 
you.” 

**So Jock told me, father.” 

“Never mind what Jock told ye. 
It is perhaps the most serious moment 
of all your life; or I might say it’s 
the beginning of your life, for with 
the care that has been taken of ye, 
keepit from the cold and shadit from 
the heat, and your meat provided and 
everything you could require—the like 
of you doesn’t know what life is as long 
as ye bide in your father’s house.” 

Kirsteen’s heart gave a throb of 
opposition, but she did not say or 
searcely think that this position of 
blessedness had never been hers. She 
was not prepared to blaspheme her 
father’s house. 
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“ Well ! now that’s all changed, and 
ye'll have to think of acting for your- 
self. And ye are a very lucky lass, 
chosen before your sister,.who is the 
eldest, and according to the law of 
Laban But I think he was too 
particular. What the deevil maittered 
which of them was to go first so long 
as he got them both safe off his 
hands?” 

“T have no light,” said Kirsteen 
with suppressed impatience, “as to 
what youre meaning, father!” 

“Oh, ye have no light! Then I'll 
give ye one, and a fine one, and one 
that should make ye thankful to me 
all your days. I’ve settled it all with 
Glendochart. I thought he was but 
a daidlin’ body, but that was in ap- 
pearance, not in reality. He’s just 
very willing to come to the point.” 

Kirsteen said nothing, but she 
clasped her hands before her with a 
gesture which was Marg’ret’s, and 
which had long been known to the 
young people as a sign of immovable 
determination, She did not adopt it 
consciously, but with the true instinct 
of hereditary action, an impulse so 
much misrepresented in later days. 

“Very willing,” said Drumcarro, 
“to come to the point; and all the 
settlements just very satisfactory. Ye 
will be alucky woman, Ye’re to have 
Glendochart estates for your life, with 
remainder, as is natural, to any family 
there may be; and it’s a very fine 
downsitting, a great deal better house 
than this, and a heap of arable land. 
And ye’re to have * 

‘For what am I to have all this, 
father?”’ said Kirsteen in a low voice 
with a tremble in it, but not of 
weakness. 

“ For what are ye to have it?” He 
gave arude laugh. “For yourself I 
suppose I must say, though I would 
think any woman dear at the price 
he’s willing to pay for ye.” 

** And what does Glendochart want 
with me?” said Kirsteen with an 
effort to steady her voice. 

“Ye fool! But you're not the fool 
ye pretend to be. I cannot wonder 
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that you’re surprised. He wants to 
mairry ye,” her father said. 

Kirsteen stood with her hands 
clasped, her fine figure swayed in 
spite of her with a wave of agi- 
tation, her features moving. ‘“Glen- 
dochart!’’ she said. ‘“ Father, if he 
has friends ye should warn them to 
keep him better and take care of him, 
and not let him be a trouble to young 
women about the country that never 
did any harm to him.” 

“Young women,” said Drumcarro, 
“there is not one I ever heard of 
except yourself, ye thankless jaud!” 

“One is plenty to try to make a 
fool of,” said Kirsteen. 

“I would like to see him make a 
fool of one belonging to me. Na, it’s 
the other way. But that’s enough of 
this nonsense,’ he added abruptly ; 
“it’s all settled. Ye can go and tell 
your mother. He’s away for a week 
on business, and when he comes back 
ye'll settle the day. And let it be as 
soon‘as possible, that we may be done 
wi't. It’s been as much as I could do 
to put up with it all this time. 
let any man say I’ve done much for 
my sons and little for my daughters!” 
said Drumearro, stretching his arms 
above his head with the gesture of 
fatigue. “I’ve got them their com- 
missions and outfit and all for less 
trouble than it has cost me to get one 
of you a man!’’ He yawned osten- 
tatiously and rubbed his eyes, then 
opening them again to see Kirsteen 
still standing in the same attitude 
before him he gave vent to a roar of 
dismissal, “G’away with ye. Go and 
tell your mother. I’ve said all I have 
to say.” 

“But I have something more to 
say,” said Kirsteen. “I'll not marry 
Glendochart. It’s just been a mistake, 
and I’m sorry, but <4 

“You'll not mairry Glendochart! 
Ye shall marry whatever man I choose 
for ye.” 

“No, father!” said Kirsteen clasp- 
ing her hands more closely. 

“No!” he said, pushing back his 
chair. He was honestly astonished, 
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taken completely by surprise. “No! 
Lord, but ye shall though when I say 
it. And what ails ye at Glendochart ? 
And him running after ye like a fool 
the whole winter, and nothing but 
pleasant looks for him till now.” 

“ T’m very sorry,” repeated Kirsteen. 
“Tm very sorry—I never, never 
thought of that. He’s an old man, 
and it seemed all kindness, to one as 
much as another. Oh, I’m sorry, 
father. Tell him, I would not have 
vexed him for the world.” 

“T'll tell him no such thing. I'll 
tell him ye’re very proud and pleased, 
as sets ye better; and I’ll take you to 
Glasgow to buy your wedding-gown.” 
He said this with an attempt at seduc- 
tion, perhaps a little startled by the 
first idea that to subdue Kirsteen by 
violence would not be so easy as he 
thought. 

“Father, you’re meaning it for great 
kindness; but oh, if ye would just 
understand! I cannot marry Glendoc- 
hart. I could not if there was no 
other man.” 

“Tt is just Glendochart ye shall 
marry, and no other. It’s all settled. 
You have nothing more to do with it 
but what I’ve promised and fixed for 
ye.” 

“No, father 4 

“But I say yes,” he said, bringing 
down his clenched fist on the table 
with a noise that made the windows 
ring. 

“Tt cannot be settled without me,” 
said Kirsteen, growing first red and 
then pale, but standing firm. 

“You're not of the least import- 
ance,” he said, foam flying from his 
lips. ‘“‘Whatare ye? A creature of 
no account. A lass that has to obey 
her father till she gets a man, and 
then to obey him. Say what ye like, 
or do what ye like, it will never alter 
a thing I’ve fixed upon ; and of that 
ye may be as sure as that you stand 
there. G’away to your mother, and 
tell her it’s to be soon, in a month or 
so, to get done with it—for I’ve made 
up my mind.” 

Kirsteen stood silent for a moment, 

















not daunted but bewildered, feeling 
with a force which no girl in her 
situation would now recognize the 
helplessness of her position, not a 
creature to take her part, seeing no 
outlet. She burst forth suddenly when 
a new idea occurred to her. “I will 
speak to him myself! He is a good 
man, he will never hold me to it. I 
will tell him * 

“If ye say a word to him,” cried 
Drumearro rising from his chair and 
shaking his clenched hand in her face, 
‘one word! I’ll just kill ye where ye 
stand! I'll drive ye from my doors. 
Neither bit nor sup more shall ye have 
in this house. Ye may go and tramp 
from door to door with a meal-pack 
on your shoulder.” * 

“T would rather do that,” cried 
Kirsteen, “far rather than make a 
false promise and deceive a good man. 
Oh, father, I'll do anything ye bid me. 
T'll be your servant, I'll ask for no- 
thing ; but dinna, dinna do this! for 
I will not marry Glendochart, not if 
you were to kill me, not if you were 
to turn me from the door.” 

“Hold your peace, ye lang-tongued 
ye shall do what I bid you, that 
and nothing else.” 

‘No, father, no, father!” cried 
Kirsteen trembling ; “I will not—for 
nothing in the world.” 

“Go out of my sight,” he cried, 
“and hold your tongue. Away this 
moment! Ye shall do just what I 
say.” 

“ Father——” 

“None of your fathers tome. Get 
out of my sight, and make yourself 
ready to do what I tell ye. It shall 
be ina fortnight. That’sall you shall 
make by your rebellion. Not another 
word, or I'll turn you out of my 
house.” 

Kirsteen retired as he made a step 
towards her with his hands raised to 
her shoulders, to put her out. His 
fiery eyes, the foam that flew from his 
lips, the fury of his aspect frightened 
her. She turned and fled from the 








room without any further attempt to 
speak, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


KurstEEN rushed out of the house 
with the instinct of passion, to shake 
off all restraint, to get into the free 
air, where an oppressed bosom might 
get breath. She flew like a hunted 
deer, flashing past the window where 
Mary, sitting at her seam, saw her 
hurried escape and divined more or 
less what was the meaning of it. 

“ Who's that?” said Mrs. Douglas, 
conscious of the flying shadow. 

“Tt’s Kirsteen, and my father will 
have told her, and she’s just beside 
herself.” 

“ Beside herself!” said the mother 
tranquilly over her knitting. ‘“ She 
may well be that ; for who would have 
thought of such a prospect for the like 
of her, at her age.” Mary was not so 
sure that the agitation was that of 
joy, but she said nothing. And 
Kirsteen was out of sight ina moment, 
darting by. 

She went towards the linn, without 
knowing why. The stream was strong 
with the winter floods, and the roar of 
it as it poured down the rocky cleft 
was enough to make all voices in- 
audible, and to deaden more or less 
even the sound of one’s thoughts 
buzzing in one’s head with the passion 
and the sweep of them, themselves 
like a hurrying stream. Kirsteen fled 
as to a covert to the “den,” down 
which this passionate rivulet, swollen 
into a torrent, stormed and poured, 
flinging its spray over the wet and 
spongy turf into which her feet sank. 
She cared nothing for this in the 
absorption of her excitement, and 
flung herself down upon that damp 
slope, feeling the spray on her fore- 
head and the roar of the water in her 
ears as a sort of relief from herself. 
Her feelings had been like to burst 
her heart and her brain together as 
she flew along, like some struggling 
things shut up in a space too narrow 
for them. She could not get her 
breath nor contain the hurry and con- 
fusion of her own being. But in that 
damp retreat where nobody would be 
likely to pursue her, where she could 
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scarcely even hear the thumping of 
her own heart nor any voice calling 
her, nor be subject to interruption of 
any kind, Kirsteen after a moment 
began to come to herself. The shock, 
the fright, the horror quieted a little ; 
her mind became accustomed, as it does 
so rapidly, to the new alarm, to the 
frightful danger which had suddenly 
revealed itself. It wasa danger which 
Kirsteen had not expected or foreseen. 
She had very well understood when 
she pledged herself to wait for Ronald 
what that meant. It was in all the 
traditions of romance with which she 
was acquainted—not waiting relieved 
by constant communication, and with 
a certain distinct boundary, but silent, 
unbroken, perhaps for life, certainly 
for years. In the beginning at least 
such a visionary burden may be taken 
up with enthusiasm, and Kirsteen had 
been proud of it and of the deep 
secret of which there was nothing to 
tell, which was in spirit alone, with 
no bond to be displayed in the sight 
of men. But it had never occurred to 
her that she might be bidden to fore- 
swear herself as she said, that she 
might have to struggle against all 
about her for the right to keep her 
vow. This danger had never appeared 
before her as a possibility. She had 
not thought of any wooer, nor had any 
such presented himself to her conscious- 
ness, Without warning, without 
thought of precaution or self-defence, 
the danger had come. 

To marry Glendochart : Glendochart 
—there burst through Kirsteen’s dis- 
tressful thoughts a sudden picture of 
the old gentleman descending the side 
of the linn guided by her hand, the 
safe places selected for him; and then 
his little plunge, his slip, her ery, 
“Oh, Glendochart, you have hurt your- 
self!” and there burst from her in the 
midst of her trouble an irrepressible 
laugh, which rang into the roar of the 
linn and went down with it into the 
depths echoing among all the rocks. 
Kirsteen had been ashamed to laugh 
when that accident happened for fear 
of hurting his feelings, but all the 
ludicrousness of the incident burst 
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upon her now. He had got so red, 
poor old gentleman! he had seized 
upon a thorn bush to pull him up, 
rather than take her hand. He had 
said that it was nothing, nothing, 
though her keen young senses, com- 
punctious of their own perceptions, had 
seen how he limped up the bank again. 
She had not dared to offer her support 
any more than to laugh, seeing it hurt 
his feelings. And it was because he 
wanted to marry her, her—Kirsteen, 
troth-plighted to her own lad—and him 
as oid as her father. Oh, for shame, 
for shame ! 

That laugh did Kirsteen good. It 
liberated her soul ; she escaped as from 
the hand of fate and became able to 
think. And then a wild anger swept 
over her mind against her father, who 
wanted nothing but to get her, as he 
said, off his hands, and against Glen- 
dochart for daring to think that she 
would take him, an old,old man. All 
the sense of his kindness disappeared 
in this illumination as to his motives : 
indeed the more Kirsteen esteemed 
him before, the more she despised and 
hated him now. She thought of auld 
Robin Gray, but that was too good for 
him. The old, ill man, to tell her a 
story of faithfulness and make her 
ery and mix him up in her mind with 
Ronald and her own love, and then to 
betray her, and want to marry her,— 
doubly faithless, to her that died for 
him, and to Kirsteen that had wept 
for him! It was for constancy and 
pity and true love that the girl had 
been so sorry, so touched in her heart, 
so wishful to please him and make him 
smile. And now to turn upon her, to 
try to tear her from her own lad, to 
make her mansworn! There was no- 
thing that was too bad for him, the 
old ill man! Kirsteen saw herself 
stand before him indignant, her eyes 
flashing with injured honour and, a 
sense of wrong. 

But then suddenly all this sustain- 
ing force of anger went from her as 
Glendochart’s kind and gentle face so 
full of feeling came before her imagina- 
tion. Oh, he knew better than that ! 
If she could but speak to him, and 























tell him! perhaps show him that little 
blue Testament, whisper to him that 
there was One—away with his regi- 
ment, fighting for the King, like 
Glendochart himself, like the story he 
had told her! Tears filled Kirsteen’s 
eyes. Her father might be dour and 
hard, but Glendochart would under- 
stand. It was just his own story ; he 
would never let her break her heart 
and die on her wedding-day like his 
own lass. Oh, no! oh, no! he would 
never do that. He would never let it 
happen twice, and all for him, With 
a quick gleam of her imagination, 
Kirsteen saw herself in her white wed- 
ding-gown, lying at his feet, the second 
bride that had burst her heart! Oh, 
no! oh, no! Glendochart would never 
do that: the tears streamed from Kir- 
steen’s eyes at the thought, but her 
quivering mouth smiled with generous 
confidence. No, no! She had only to 
speak to Glendochart and all would be 
well. 

But then came her father’s threat, 
his blazing fiery eyes, his hand clenched 
and shaken in her face, the fury of 
his outery : “I'll just kill ye where ye 
stand—I’ll put you to the door.” 
Kirsteen remembered Anne, and her 
soul sank. Anne had a husband to 
take care of her, she had a house, 
wherever it was ; but Kirsteen would 
have nothing. And what would be- 
come of her if she were put to the 
door? Where would she go to find a 
shelter? Another grotesque vision— 
but not so grotesque to her imagina- 
tion—of the poor beggar-woman with 
a meal-pack on her shoulder which 
her father had evoked, flitted before 
her mind. No, she would not be like 
that. She would take care of bairns, 
or keep a house, or even make muslin 
gowns like Miss Macnab. There were 
plenty of things she could do!—it would 
be long, long before she need come to 
the meal-pack. But then there burst 
over Kirsteen’s mind another revela- 
tion: the shame of it! She, a Douglas 
—one of the old Douglases, that had 
been the lords of the whole land, not 
only of poor Drumcarro—a _gentle- 
woman of as good blood as the Duchess 
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or any grand lady, and one that could 
not be hidden or made to appear as if 
she were a common person! And the 
scandal of it, to open up the house and 
all its concerns to ill talk—to make it 
open to all the world to say that 
Drumcarro was an ill father, and the 
house a cruel house, or that the Doug- 
las lassies were not what ladies should 
be, but lightheaded and ill-conducted, 
rebels against their own kith and kin. 
This was the most terrible thought of 
all. The others seemed to open up a 
way of escape, but this closed the 
door; it is an ill bird that files its 
own nest. How could Kirsteen do 
that? shame her family so that even 
Sandy and Nigil and Charlie and 
Donald in India, even little Robbie, 
should hear of it and think shame—so 
that he should hear that Kirsteen had 
let herself be talked about? so that 
Drumcarro should be lightly spoken 
of and all its secrets laid bare? This 
new suggestion brought back all the 
passion and the confusion that the in- 
fluence of the air and the freedom out 
of doors, and the quiet time to think 
had calmed down. To endure is al- 
ways possible if you set your heart to 
do it, whatever happens ; but to shame 
and to expose your own house ! 

“Where have ye been, Kirsteen ?” 
said Mrs. Douglas. “I never saw a 
person like you for running out when 
you're most wanted. You should not 
take your walks in the forenoon when 
we're all at work.” 

“Did you want me, mother? Iwas 
not fit to sit down to my work. I had 
a—buzzing in my head,” 

“’Deed I think ye have always a 
buzzing in your head. Sometimes I 
speak to ye three times before ye 
answer me.” 

“She’s uplifted with her prospects,” 
said Mary, “and no wonder. I think 
ye should excuse her this day.” 

Mary intended to be very kind to 
Kirsteen. She had made up her mind 
to be a very frequent visitor at her 
sister’s house, 

“Well, well,” said Mrs. Douglas, 
“that may be true enough ; but I think 
she might have come and told me the 
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news herself, instead of letting me find 
it out through your father—not that I 
had not judgment enough to see what 
was coming this many a day.” 

Kirsteen was still trembling with 
the results of her self-argument at the 
linn—which indeed had come to no 
result at all save the tremor in her 
frame and the agitation in her heart. 
She had knelt down by her mother’s 
side to wind the wool for which it 
appeared Mrs, Douglas had been wait- 
ing, and she was not prepared with 
any reply. 

“She doesn’t seem to have much to 
say to us now, mother,” said Mary. 

“ Kirsteen, you should not be so 
proud. You will be a finer lady than 
ever your mother was, with a carriage 
and horses of your own, and no doubt 
everything that heart can desire ; for 
an auld man is far more silly than a 
young one.” 

Kirsteen gave the wool a jerk which 
tangled it wildly. ‘“ Mother, I just 
wonder what you are all havering 
about,” she said. 

‘‘ Kirsteen, I’m well used to rude 
speaking,” cried the mother, ready to 
ery at a moment’s notice; “but not 
from my own bairns.” 

“Oh, mother, 1 beg your pardon. 
It was not you that was havering. 
Dinna speak to me, for I cannot bear 
it. My heart is just like to break.” 

“With pleasure?” said Mary in 
her soft tones. 

Kirsteen darted a glance of fire at 
her calm sister, but turned nervously 
to her occupation again and answered 
nothing. She had enough to do with 
her yarn which, in sympathy with her 
confused thoughts, had twisted itself 
in every possible way and refused to 
be disentangled. Her mother re- 
marked the tremor of her hands. 

“Ye have got the hank into a 
terrible tangle, and what are ye tremb- 
ling at, Kirsteen—is it the cold 1” 

“Tm not trembling, mother,” said 
Kirsteen. 

“Do ye think I am blind or 
doited and cannot see? Na, I’m a 
weak woman, sore held down with 
many infirmities; but I’m thankful 


to say my eyes are as good as ever 
they were. Ye're all trembling, 
Kirsteen ; is it the cold?” 

“She has gotten her gown all wet, 
mother. She has been down by the 
linn, it’s no wonder she’s trembling. 
She ought to go and change her 
things.” 

“ Are your feet wet, Kirsteen ?” 

“Oh,” said Kirsteen springing to 
her feet, “ if ye would just let me 
alone; I’m neither wet nor cold, but 
my heart’s like to break. I don’t 
know what I am doing for misery and 
trouble. If ye would only have peety 
upon me and let me alone!” 

“Dear Kirsteen, how can ye speak 
like that? Where will ye get any 
person you can open your heart to 
like your mother? Just tell me what’s 
wrong and that will ease your mind. 
What can Mary and me mean but 
what is for your good? Eh, I never 
thought but what you would be 
pleased, and a blithe woman this 
bonny day.” 

“She'll maybe open her mind best 
between you two, if I were away,” 
said Mary rising. She was really full 
of good feeling towards her sister, 
with no doubt an anticipation of good 
to come to herself, but yet a certain 
amount of solid sympathy genuine 
enough of its kind. 

“ Now, Kirsteen, my bonny woman, 
just tell me what’s the maitter,” said 
Mrs. Douglas when Mary was gone, 

“Tt seems you know what has hap- 
pened, mother, and how can you ask 
me? Am I likely to be a blithe woman 
as ye say when it’s just been told 
me?” 

“That a good man and a good 
house are waiting for ye, Kirsteen? 
And one that’s very fond of ye, and 
asks no better than to give ye all ye 
can desire ?” 

“That I’m to be turned out of the 
house,” cried Kirsteen; “that I’m 
no more to see your face; that I’m to 
go from door to door with a meal-pack 
like a beggar woman!” 

“Whisht, whisht, and don’t speak 
nonsense : that will be some of your 
father’s joking. Whiles he says things 
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that are hard to bear. What should 
bring all this upon ye, Kirsteen? You 
will be the Leddy of Glendochart and 
an honoured woman, holding your 
head as high as ainy in the whole 
county, and silk gowns as many as ye 
desire, and coaches and horses; and 
what ye'll like best of all, my bonny 
bairn, the power to be of real service 
and just a good angel to them that ye 
like best.” 

“Oh mother, mother,” cried Kir- 
steen, burying her face in her mother’s 
lap, “ that is the worst of it all! Oh, 
if ye have any peety don’t say that 
to me!” 

“But I must, for it’s all true. Oh, 
Kirsteen, I hope I’m not a complaining 
woman; but just you think what it 
would be to me to have my daughter's 
house from time to time to take shelter 
in. Many and many a time have 1 
been advised change of air, but never 
got it, for who dared name it to your 
father? I have been thinking this 
whole morning it would make me just 
a new woman. To get away for a 
while from this hole—for it’s just a 
hole in the winter though it may be 
bonny at other times, and to see my 
bairn sitting like a queen, happy and 
respectit.” 

“Not happy, mother !” 

“That's just your fancy, my dear. 
You think he’s old, but he’s not really 
old, and as kind a face as ever I saw, 
and full of consideration, and not one 
that ever would say ye had too many 
of your own folk about ye, or that ye 
ought to forget your father’s house. 
Oh, Kirsteen, it’s very little a lassie 
knows: ye think of a bonnie lad, a 
bright eye or a taking look, or a fine 
figure at the dancing, or the like of 
that. But who will tell ye if he may 
not be just a deevil in the house? 
Who will tell ye that he may not just 
ding ye into a corner and shame ye 
before your bairns, or drive ye doited 
with his temper, or make your bed 
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and your board a hell on earth? Oh,” 
cried poor Mrs. Douglas in accents of 
deep conviction, “it’s little, little a 
lassie kens! She thinks she will please 
her fancy, or she listens to a flattering 
tongue, or looks to a bonny outside. 
And all the time it’s just meesery 
she’s wedding, and not a bonny lad. 
But, Kirsteen,’ she said, giving a 
furtive little kiss to the rings of hair 
on Kirsteen’s milk-white forehead, 
“ Kirsteen, my bonny woman, when 
ye take a man that everybody knows, 
that is just kent for a good man and a 
kind man, and one that loves the very 
ground you tread on, oh, my dear! 
what does it maitter that he’s not 
just that young? Is it anything 
against him that he knows the world 
and has had trouble of his own, and 
understands what it is to get a bonny 
lass and a good bairn like you? And 
oh, Kirsteen, think what ye can do for 
us all if you take him, for your sisters 
and for the callants, he’s just made 
the house a different thing already ; 
and though that’s scarcely worth the 
thinking of, for I’m very near my 
grave and will want nothing long,— 
Kirsteen, for me, too !—” 

“Oh, mother, mother!” cried the 
girl with her face still hidden in her 
mother’s lap, “ye just break my 
heart.” 

“Na, na,” said Mrs. Douglas in soft 
quick tones like one who consoles a 
child, “we'll have no breaking of 
hearts. Ye will not be a month 
marriet before ye'll think there’s no 
such a man in the world. And there's 
nothing he will deny ye, and from 
being of little account ye’ll be one of 
the first ladies in the country side. 
Whisht, whisht, my darling! Ye’'ll 
make him a happy man, and is not he 
worthy of it? Kirsteen! Rise up 
and dry your eyes. I hear your 
father coming. And dinna anger him, 
oh! dinna anger him, for he never 
minds what ill words he says !” 


(To be continued.) 
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JAMES 


“ Waar on earth will you make of 
Hogg?” it has been asked of the 
present writer. I think that there is 
something to be made of Hogg, and that 
it is something worth the making. In 
the first place, it is hardly possible with- 
out studying “the Shepherd” pretty 
close to fully appreciate three other 
persons, all greater, and one infinitely 
greater, than himself; namely, Wilson, 
Lockhart, and Scott. To the two first 
he was a client in the Roman sense, 
a plaything, something of a butt, and 
an invaluable source of inspiration or 
at least suggestion. Towards the last 
he occupied a very curious position, 
never I think quite paralleled else- 
where—the position of a Boswell who 
would fain be a Boswell and is not 
allowed to be, who has wild notions 
that he is really a greater man than 
Johnson and occasionally blasphemes 
against his idol, but who in the in- 
tervals is truly Boswellian. In the 
second place, he has usually hitherto 
been not criticized at all, but either 
somewhat sneered at or else absurdly 
over-praised, In the third place, 
as both Scott and Byron recog- 
nized, he is probably the most re- 
markable example we have of abso- 
lute self-education, or of no education : 
for Burns was an academically instruct- 
ed student in comparison with Hogg. 
In the fourth, amid a mass of rubbish 
he produced some charming verse and 
one prose-story which, though it is 
almost overlooked by the general, some 
good judges are agreed with me in re- 
garding as one of the very best things 
of its kind, while it is also a very 
curious literary puzzle. 

The anecdotic history, more or less 
authentic, of the Ettrick Shepherd 
would fill volumes, and I must try to 
give some of the cream of it presently. 
The non-anecdotic part may be de- 
spatched in a few sentences. The 
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exact date of his birth is not known, 
but he was baptized on December 
9th, 1770. His father was a good 
shepherd and a bad farmer—a combi- 
nation of characteristics which Hogg 
himself inherited unimpaired and un- 
improved. If he had any early educa- 
tion at all, he forgot it so completely 
that he had, as a grown-up man or at 
least youth, to teach himself writing 
if not reading asecond time. He pur- 
sued his proper vocation for about 
thirty years, during the latter part of 
which time he became known as a 
composer of very good songs, “ Don- 
ald McDonald” being ranked as the 
best. He printed a few as a pamph- 
let in the first year of the century, but 
met with little suecess. Then he fell in 
with Scott, to whom he had been intro- 
duced as a purveyor of ballads, not a 
few of which his mother, Margaret 
Laidlaw, knew by heart. This old 
lady it was who gave Scott the true 
enough warning that the ballads were 
“made for singing and no for read- 
ing”. Scott in his turn set Hogg on 
the track of making some money by 
his literary work, and Constable pub- 
lished “ The Mountain Bard” together 
with a treatise called “Hogg on 
Sheep” which I have not read, and of 
which I am not sure that I should bea 
good critic if 1 had. The two books 
brought Hogg three hundred pounds. 
This sum he poured into the usual 
Danaids’ vessel of the Scotch peasant— 
the taking and stocking of a farm, 
which he had neither judgment to 
select, capital to work, nor skill to 
manage; and he wenton doing very much 
the same thing for the rest of his life. 
The exact dates of that life are very 
sparely given in his own Autobio- 
graphy, in his daughter’s Memorials, 
and in the other notices of him that I 
have seen. He would appear to have 
spent four or five years in the pro- 
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mising attempt to run, not one but 
two large stock-farms. Then he tried 
shepherding again, without much 
success; and finally in 1810, being 
forty years old and able to write, he 
went to Edinburgh and “commenced ”’, 
as the good old academic phrase has it 
“literary man”. He brought out a 
new book of songs called “The Forest 
Minstrel”, and then he started a 
periodical, “The Spy”. On this, as he 
tells us, Scott very wisely remonstrat- 
ed with him, asking him whether he 
thought he could be more elegant than 
Addison or Mackenzie? Hogg replied 
with his usual modesty that at any 
rate he would be “mair original”. 
The originality appears to have con- 
sisted in personality; for Hogg ac- 
knowledges one exceedingly insolent 
attack on Scott himself, which Scott 
seems, after at first resenting (and yet 
Hogg tells us elsewhere that he never 
resented any such thing), to have for- 
given. He had also some not clearly 
known employments of the factorship 
or surveyorship kind; he was much 
patronized by two worthy hatters, 
Messrs. Grieve and Scott, and in 1813 
the book which contains all his best 
verse, “ The Queen’s Wake ”, was pub- 
lished. It was deservedly successful ; 
but by a species of bad luck which 
pursued Hogg with extraordinary as- 
siduity the two first editions yielded 
nothing, as his publisher was not 
solvent. The third, which Blackwood 
issued, brought him in good profit. 
Two years later he became in a way a 


made man. He had very diligently 
sought the patronage of Harriet 


Duchess of Buccleuch, and, his claims 
being warmly supported by Scott and 
specially recommended by the Duchess 
on her deathbed to her husband, Hogg 
received rent free, or at a peppercorn, 
the farm of Mossend, Eltrive or Al- 
trive. It is agreed even by Hogg’s 
least judicious admirers that if he had 
been satisfied with this endowment 
and had then devoted himself, as he 
actually did, to writing he might have 
lived and died in comfort, even 
though his singular luck in not being 


paid continued to haunt him. But 
he must needs repeat his old mistake 
and take the adjacent farm of Mount 
Benger, which, with a certain reck- 
less hospitable way of living for which 
he is not so blamable, kept him in diffi- 
culties all the rest of his life and made 
him die in them. He lived twenty years 
longer; married a good-looking girl 
much his superior in rank and twenty 
years his junior, who seems to have 
made him an excellent wife ; engaged in 
infinite magazine and book writing, 
of which more presently ; became the 
inspirer, model and butt of Blackwood’s 
Magazine ; constantly threatened to 
quarrel with it for traducing him, and 
once did so; loved Edinburgh con- 
vivialities more well than wisely ; had 
the very ill luck to survive Scott 
and to commit the folly of writinga 
pamphlet more silly than anything 
else on the “domestic manners” of 


that great man, which estranged 
Lockhart, hitherto his fast friend; 


paid a visit to London in 1832, where- 
by hang tales ; and died himself on 
November 21st, 1835. 

Such, briefly but not I think in- 
sufliciently given, is the Hogg of 
history. The Hogg of anecdote is a 
much more considerable and difficult 
person. He mixes himself up with or 
becomes by turns (whichever phrase 
may be preferred) the Shepherd of the 
“Noctes” and the Hogg who is re- 
vealed to us, say his panegyrists, with 
“uncalled-for malignity” in Lock- 
hart’s Life of Scott. But these 
panegyrists seem to forget that there 
are two documents which happen not 
to be signed either “John Gibson 
Lockhart” or “ Christopher North”, 
and that these documents are Hogg’s 
Autobiography, published by him- 
self, and the “Domestic Manners of 
Sir Walter Scott”, likewise authen- 
ticated. In these two we have the 
Hogg of the ana put forward 
pretty vividly. For instance, Hogg 
tells us how, late in Sir Walter’s life, 
he and his wife called upon Scott. 
“Tn we went and were received with 
all the affection of old friends. But 
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his whole discourse was addressed to 
my wife, while I was left to shift for 
myself... . In order to attract his 
attention from my wife to one who I 
thought as well deserved it, I went 
close up to him with a scrutinising 
look and said, ‘Gudeness guide us, 
Sir Walter, but ye hae gotten a braw 
gown’”. The rest of the story is not 
bad, but less characteristic. Imme- 
diately afterwards Hogg tells his own 
speech about being “not sae yelegant 
but mair original” than Addison. 
Then there is the other capital 
legend, also self-told, how he said to 
Scott, “ Dear Sir Walter, ye can never 
suppose that I belang to your school 
of chivalry! Ye are the king of that 
school, but I’m the king of the mountain 
and fairy school, which is a far higher 
ane than yours!” “This”, says Pro- 
fessor Veitch, a philosopher, a scholar, 
and a man of letters, “though put 
with an almost sublime egotism, is in 
the main true”. Almost equally charac- 
teristic is the fact that, after beginning 
his pamphlet by calling Lockhart “ the 
only man thoroughly qualified for the 
task” of writing Scott’s life, Hogg 
elsewhere, in one of the extraordinary 
flings that distinguish him, writes: 
“Of Lockhart’s genius and capabili- 
ties Sir Walter always spoke with 
the greatest enthusiasm: more than I 
thought he deserved. For I knew 
him a great deal better than Sir 
Walter did, and, whatever Lockhart 
may pretend, I knew Sir Walter a 
thousand times better than he did”. 
Now be it remembered that these 
passages are descriptive of Hogg’s 
Hogg, to use the always useful clas- 
sification of Dr. Holmes. To complete 
them (the actual texts are too long to 
give here) it is only necessary to com- 
pare the accounts of a certain dinner 
at Bowhill given respectively by 
Hogg in the “Domestic Manners” 
and by Lockhart in his biography, and 
also those given in the same places of 
the one-sided quarrel between Scott 
and Hogg, because the former, ac- 
cording to his almost invariable habit, 
refused to collaborate in Hogg’s 
















































“Poetic Mirror”. In all this we have 
the man’s own testimony about him- 
self. It is not in the least incom- 
patible with his having been, as his 
panegyrists contend, an affectionate 
friend, husband, and father; a very 
good fellow when his vanity or his 
whims were not touched; and inex- 
haustibly fertile in the kind of rough 
profusion of flower and weed that un- 
cultivated soil frequently produces, 
But it most certainly is also not in- 
consistent, but on the contrary highly 
consistent, with the picture drawn by 
Lockhart in his great book; and it 
shows how, to say the least and 
mildest, the faults and foibles of the 
curious personage known as “the 
Shepherd of the ‘ Noctes’” were not 
the parts of the character on which 
Wilson need have spent, or did spend, 
most of his invention. Even if the 
‘boozing buffoon” had been a boozing 
buffoon and nothing more, Hogg, who 
confesses with a little affected remorse, 
but with evident pride, that he once got 
regularly drunk every night for some 
six weeks running, till “an inflam- 
matory fever” kindly pulled him up, 
could not have greatly objected to 
this part of the matter. The wildest 
excesses of the Sidolon-shepherd’s 
vanity do not exceed that speech to 
Scott which Professor Veitch thinks 
so true; and the quaintest pranks 
played by the same shadow do not 
exceed in quaintness the immortal 
story of Hogg being introduced to 
Mrs. Seott for the first time, extend- 
ing himself on a sofa at full length, 
(on the excuse that he “thought he 
could never do wrong to copy the lady 
of the house”, who happened at the 
time to be in a delicate state of 
health) and ending by addressing her as 
“Charlotte”. This is the story that 
Mrs. Garden, Hogg’s daughter, without 
attempting to contest its truth, de- 
scribes as told by Lockhart with 
“uncalled-for malignity”. Now it 
may most assuredly and confidently 
be asserted that no one reading 
the Life of Scott without know- 
ing what Hogg’s friends have said 
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of it would dream of seeing malig- 
nity in the notices which it con- 
tains of the Shepherd. Before writing 
this paper I gave myself the trouble, 
or indulged myself in the pleasure 
(for perhaps that is the more appro- 
priate phrase in reference to the most 
delightful of biographies, if not of 
books), of marking with slips of paper 
all the passages in Lockhart referring 
to Hogg and reading them con- 
secutively. I am quite sure that any 
one who does this, even knowing little 
or nothing of the circumstances, will 
wonder where on earth the “un- 
generous assaults”, the “virulent 
detraction ”, the “ bitter words”, the 
“false friendship”, and so forth, with 
which Lockhart has been charged, are 
to be found. But any one who knows 
that Hogg had just before his own 
death, and while the sorrow of Sir 
Walter’s end was fresh, published the 
possibly not ill-intentioned but cer- 
tainly ill-mannered pamphlet referred 
to—a pamphlet which contains among 
other things, besides the grossest im- 
pertinences about Lady Scott’s origin, 
at least one insinuation that Scott 
wrote Lockhart’s books for him—if 
any one further knows (I think the 
late Mr. Scott Douglas was the 
first to point out the fact) that Hogg 
had calmly looted Lockhart’s bio- 
graphy of Burns, then he will think 
that the “scorpion”, instead of using 
his sting, showed most uncommon 
forbearance. This false friend, viru- 
lent detractor and ungenerous as- 
sailant describes Hogg as “a true son 
of nature and genius with a naturally 
kind and simple character”. He does 
indeed remark that Hogg’s “ notions 
of literary honesty were exceedingly 
loose”. But (not to mention the 
Burns’s affair, which gave me some 
years ago a clue to this sentence) this 
remark is subjoined to a letter in 
which Hogg calmly suggests that he 
shall write an autobiographic sketch, 
and Scott, transcribing it and sub- 
stituting the third person for the first, 
shall father it as his own, The other 
offence I suppose was the remark that 
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“the Shepherd’s nerves were not he- 
roically strung”. This perhaps might 
have been left out, but if it was the 
fact (and Hogg’s defenders never seem 
to have traversed it) it suggested itself 
naturally enough in the context, which 
deals with Hogg’s extraordinary de- 
sire when nearly forty to enter the 
militia as an ensign. Moreover the 
same passage contains plenty of kindly 
description of the Shepherd. The 
sentence on Hogg’s death is indeed 
severe: “It had been better for his 
memory had his end been of earlier 
date; for he did not follow his bene- 
factor until he had insulted his dust”. 
It is even perhaps a little too severe 
considering Hogg’s irresponsible and 
childlike nature. But Lockhart might 
justly have retorted that men of sixty- 
four have no business to be irrespon- 
sible children ; and it is certainly true 
that in this unlucky pamphlet Hogg 
distinctly accuses Scott of anonymously 
puffing himself at his, Hogg’s, expense, 
of being over and over again jealous 
of him, of plagiarising his plots, of 
sneering at him, and, if the passage 
has any meaning, of joining a con- 
spiracy of “the whole of the aris- 
tocracy and literature of the country” 
to keep Hogg down and “crush him 
to a nonentity”. Neither could Lock- 
hart have been exactly pleased at the 
passage where Scott is represented as 
afraid to clear the character of an 
innocent friend to the boy Duke of 
Buccleuch. 

He told me that which I never knew 
nor suspected before ; that a certain vame- 
keeper, on whom he bestowed his maledic- 
tions without reserve, had prejudiced my 
best friend, the young Duke of Buccleuch, 
against me by a story ; and though he him- 
self knew it to bea malicious and invidious 
lie, yet seeing his grace so much irritated, 
he durst not open his lips on the subject, 
farther than by saying, “But, my lord 
duke, you must always remember that 
Hogg is no ordinary man, although he may 
have shot a stray moorcock.” And then 
turning to me he said, “ Before you had 
ventured to give any saucy language toa 
low scoundrel of an English gamekeeper, 
you should have thought of Fielding’s tale 
of Black George.” 
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“T never saw that tale,” said I, “and dinna 
ken ought about it. But never trouble 
your head about that matter, Sir Walter, 
for it is awthegither out o’ nature for our 
young chief to entertain ony animosity 
against me. The thing will never mair be 
heard of, an’ the chap that tauld the lees 
on me will gang to hell, that’s aye some 
comfort.” 


Part of my reason for quoting this 
last passage is to recall to those who 
are familiar with the “ Noctes Ambro- 
siane” the extraordinary felicity of 
the imitation, This, which Hogg with his 
own pen represents himself as speaking 
with his own mouth, might be found 
textually in any page of the “ Noctes” 
without seeming in the least out of 
keeping with the speeches ef the ideal 
Hogg. And this brings me to the 
second charge of Hogg’s friends, that 
Wilson wickedly caricatured his hum- 
ble friend, if indeed he did not manu- 
facture a Shepherd out of his own 
brain. This is as uncritical as the 
other, and even more surprising. That 
any one acquainted with Hogg’s works, 
especially his autobiographic produc- 
tions, should fail to recognize the 
resemblance is astonishing enough ; 
but what is more astonishing is that 
any one interested in Hogg’s fame 
should not perceive that the Shepherd of 
the “ Noctes” is Hogg magnified and 
embellished in every way. Heis not a 
better poet, for the simple reason that 
the verses put in his mouth are usually 
Hogg’s own and not always his best. 
But out of the “Confessions of a Sin- 
ner” Hogg has never signed any- 
thing half so good as the best prose pas- 
sages assigned to him in the “ Noctes’’, 
They are what he might have written 
if he had taken pains: they are in his 
key and vein; but they are much 
above him. Again, unless any reader 
is so extraordinarily devoid of humour 
as to be shocked by the mere horse- 
play, it must be clear to him that 
the Shepherd’s manners are dressed 
up with extraordinary skill, so as 
to be just what he would have liked 
them to be. As for the drinking and 
so forth, it simply comes to this—that 


the habits which were fashionable 
when the century was not yet in its 
teens, or just in them, were getting 
to be looked on askance when it was 
entering or entered on its thirties. 
But, instead of being annoyed at this 
Socrates-Falstaff, as somebody has 
called it, one might have thought that 
both Hogg himself and his admirers 


would have taken it as an immense’ 


compliment. The only really bad 
turn that Wilson seems to have done 
his friend was posthumous and pardon- 
able. He undertook the task of writing 
the Shepherd’s life and editing his 
Remains for the benefit of his family, 
who were left very badly off ; and he 
not only did not do it but appears to 
have lost the documents with which 
he was entrusted. It is fair to say 
that after the deaths, which came close 
together, of his wife, of Blackwood, 
and of Hogg himself, Wilson was 
never fully the same man; and that 
his strongly sentimental nature, joined 
to his now inveterate habit of writing 
rapidly as the fancy took him, would 
have made the task of hammering out 
a biography and of selecting and edit- 
ing Remains so distasteful from 
different points of view as to be prac- 
tically impossible. But in that case 
of course he should not have under- 
taken it, or should have relinquished 
it as soon as he found out the difficul- 
ties. Allan Cunningham, it is said, 
would have gladly done the business ; 
and there were few men _ better 
qualified. 

And now, having done a by no 
means unnecessary task in this pre- 
liminary clearance of rubbish, let us 
see what sort of a person in literature 
and life this Ettrick Shepherd really 
was—the Shepherd whom Scott not 
only befriended with unwearied and 
lifelong kindness, but ranked very high 
as an original talent, whom Byron 
thought Scott’s only second worth 
speaking of, whom Southey, a very 
different person from either, esteemed 
highly, whom Wilson selected as the 
mouthpiece and model for one of the 
most singular and (I venture to say 
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despite a certain passing wave of un- 
popularity) one of the most enduring 
of literary character-parts, and to 
whom Lockhart was, as Hogg himself 
late in life sets down, “a warm and 
disinterested friend”. We have seen 
what Professor Veitch thinks of him— 
that he is the king of a higher school 
than Scott’s. On the other hand, I 
fear the general English impression 
of him is rather that given by no Eng- 
lishman, but by Thomas Carlyle, at 
the time of Hogg’s visit to London in 
1832. Carlyle describes him as talk- 
ing and behaving like a “ gomeril”, 
and amusing the town by walking 
about in a huge gray plaid, which was 
supposed to be an advertisement 
suggested by his publisher. 

The king of a school higher than 
Scott’s and the veriest gomeril—these 
surely, though the judges be not quite 
of equal competence, are judgments of 
a singularly contradictory kind. Let 
us see what middle term we can find 
between them. 

The mighty volume (it has been 
Hogg’s ill-fortune that the most acces- 
sible edition of his work is in two 
great double-columned royal octavos, 
heavy to the hand and not too grate- 
ful to the eye) which contains the 
Shepherd’s collected poetical work is 
not for every reader. “ Poets? where 
are they”? Wordsworth is said, on 
the authority of De Quincey, to have 
asked, with a want of graciousness of 
manners uncommon even in him and 
never forgiven by Hogg, when the lat- 
ter used the plural in his presence, 
and in that of Wilson and Lloyd. It 
was unjust as well as rude, but endless 
allowance certainly has to be made for 
Hogg as a poet. I do not know to 
whom the epigram that “ everything 
that is written in Scotch dialect is not 
necessarily poetry ” is originally due, 
but there is certainly some justice in 
it. Scotch, as a language, has grand 
accommodations ; it has richer vowels 
and a more varied and musical arrange- 
ment of consonants than English, 
while it falls not much short of Eng- 
lish in freedom from that mere mono- 
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tony which besets the richly-vowelled 
continental languages. It has an 
almost unrivalled provision of poetical 
clichés (the sternest purist may admit 
a French word which has no English 
equivalent), that is to say, the stock 
phrases which Heaven knows who first 
minted and which will pass till they 
are worn out of all knowledge. It 
has two great poets—one in the verna- 
cular, one in the literary language— 
who are rich enough to keep a bank 
for their inferiors almost to the end 
of time. The depreciation of it by 
“glaikit Englishers” (I am a glaikit 
Englisher who does not depreciate), sim- 
ply because it is unfamiliar and rustic- 
looking, is silly enough. But its best 
practitioners are sometimes prone to 
forget that nothing ready-made will do 
as poetry, and that you can no more 
take a short cut to Parnassus by spell- 
ing good “guid’’ and liberally using 
“ava”, than you can execute the same 
journey by calling a girl a nymph and 
a boy a swain, The reason why Burns 
is a great poet, and one of the greatest, 
is that he seldom or never does this in 
Scots. When he takes to the short 
cut, as he does sometimes, he usually 
“ gets to his English”. Of Hogg, who 
wrote some charming things and many 
good ones, the same cannot be said. 
No writer known to me, not even the 
eminent Dr. Young, who has the root 
of the poetical matter in him at all, is so 
utterly uncritical as Hogg. He does 
not seem even to have known when he 
borrowed and when he was original. 
We have seen that he told Scott that 
he was not of his school. Now a great 
deal that he wrote, perhaps indeed 
actually the major part of his verse, is 
simply imitation and not often very 
good imitation of Scott. Indeed 
Hogg had a certain considerable 
faculty of conscious parody as well 
as of unconscious imitation, and his 
“Poetic Mirror”, which he wrote as 
a kind of humorous revenge on his 
brother bards for refusing to contri- 
bute, is a fair second to ‘“ Rejected 
Addresses”. The amusing thing is 
that he often parodied where he did 
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not mean parody in the least, and 
nowadays we do not want Scott-and- 
water. Another vein of Hogg’s, 
which he worked mercilessly, is a simi- 
lar imitation, not of Scott, but of the 
weakest echoes of Percy’s “ Reliques ”’ : 


O sad, sad, was young Mary’s plight : 
She took the cup, no word she spake, 

She had even wished that very night 
To sleep and never more to wake. 


Sad, sad indeed is the plight of the 
poet who publishes verses like this, of 
which there are thousands of lines to 
be found in Hogg. And then one 
comes to “Kilmeny”, and the note 
changes with a vengeance : 


jonny Kilmeny gaed up the glen ; 
But it wasna to meet Duneira’s men, 
Nor the rosy monk of the isle to see, 
For Kilmeny was pure as pure could be. 
It was only to hear the yorlin sing, 
And pw’ the cress-flower round the spring, 
The scarlet hip and the hindberry, 
For Kilmeny was pure as pure could be, 


Kilmeny looked up with a lovely grace, 

But nae smile was seen on Kilmeny’s face ; 

As still was her look and as still was 
her ee 

As the stillness that lay on the emeraut 
lea, 

Or the mist that sleeps on a waveless sea. 

For Kilmeny had been she kent not where, 

And Kilmeny had seen what she could not 
declare ; 

Kilmeny had been where the cock never 
crew, 

Where the rain never fell and the wind 
never blew. 


No matter that it is necessary even 
here to make a cento, that the untu- 
tored singer cannot keep up the song 
by natural force and has not. skill 
enough to dissemble the lapses. ‘ Kil- 
meny”’ at its best is poetry — such 
poetry as, to take Hogg’s contempo- 
raries only, there is none in Rogers or 
Crabbe, little I fear in Southey, and 
not much in Moore. Then there is no 
doubt at all that he could write ballads. 
“The Witch of Fife” is long and is 
not improved by being written (at 
least in one version) in a kind of 
Scots that never was on land or sea, 





but it is quite admirable of its class. 
“The Good Grey Cat”, his own imita- 
tion of himself in the “ Poetic Mir- 
ror”, comes perhaps second to it, and 
“The Abbot McKinnon”, which is 
rather close to the imitations of Scott 
third, but there are plenty of others. 
As for his poems of the more ambi- 
tious kind, ‘“‘Mador of the Moor’’, 
“Pilgrims of the Sun”, and even 
“Queen Hynde”, let blushing glory— 
the glory attached to the literary 
department—hide the days on which 
he produced those. She can very well 
afford it, for the hiding leaves un- 
touched the division of Hogg’s poetical 
work which furnishes his highest 
claims to fame except “ Kilmeny”, 
the division of the songs. These are 
numerous and unequal as a matter of 
course. Not a few of them are merely 
variations on older scraps and frag- 
ments of the kind which Burns had 
made popular ; some of them are ab- 
solute rubbish; some of them are 
mere imitations of Burns himself. 
But this leaves abundance of precious 
remnants, as the Shepherd’s covenant- 
ing friends would have said. The be- 
fore-mentioned “ Donald Macdonald” 
is a famous song of its kind: “I'll no 
wake wi’ Annie” comes very little 
short of Burns’s “Green grow the 
rashes O!”. The piece on the lifting 
of the banner of Buccleuch, though a 
curious contrast with Scott’s “Up 
with the Banner” does not suffer 
too much by the comparison : “ Cam’ 
ye by Athol” and “ When the kye 
comes hame” everybody knows, and 
I do not know whether it is a mere 
delusion, but there seems to me to be 
a rare and agreeable humour in “ The 
Village of Balmaquhapple”. 


D’ye ken the big village of Balmaquhapple ? 

The great muckle village of Balmaqu- 
happle ? 

’Tis steeped in iniquity up to the thrapple, 

An’ what’s to become o’ poor Balmaqu- 


happle? 


Whereafter follows an invocation to 
St. Andrew, with a characteristic sug- 
gestion that he may spare himself the 











trouble of intervening for certain per- 
sons such as 


Geordie, our deacon for want of a better, 

And Bess, wha delights in the sins that 
beset her— 

ending with the milder prayer : 


But as for the rest, for the women’s sake 
save them, 

Their bodies at least, and their sauls if 
they have them. 


And save, without word of confession 
auricular, 

The clerk’s bonny daughters, and Bell in 
particular ; 

For ye ken that their beauty’s the pride 
and the stapple 

Of the great wicked village of Balmaqu- 
happle! 


“Donald McGillavry” which de- 
ceived Jeffrey is another of the half 
inarticulate songs which have the 
gift of setting the blood coursing ; 
and plenty more charming things will 
reward the explorer of the Shepherd’s 
country. Only let that explorer be 
prepared for pages on pages of the 
most unreadable stuff, the kind of 
stuff which hardly any educated man, 
however great a “ gomeril” he might 
be, would ever dream of putting to 
paper, much less of sending to press. 
It is fair to repeat that the educated 
man who thus refrained would probably 
be a very long time before he wrote 
“ Kilmeny,” or even “ Donald McGil- 
lavry "and “The Village of Balmaqu- 
happle”. 

Still (though to say it, is enough to 
make him turn in his grave) if Hogg 
had been a verse-writer alone he would, 
except for “ Kilmeny” and his songs, 
hardly be worth remembering, save by 
professed critics and literary free- 
selectors. <A little better than Allan 
Cunningham, he is but for that single, 
sudden, and unsustained inspiration of 
“ Kilmeny’”’, and one or two of his 
songs, so far below Burns that Burns 
might enable us to pay no attention to 
him and not lose much. As for Scott, 
“Proud Maisie” (a simply unap- 
proachable thing), the fragments that 
Elspeth Cheyne sings, even the single 
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stanza in “Guy Mannering”, “ Are 
these the Links of Forth? she said”’, 
any one of a thousand snatches that 
Sir Walter has scattered about his 
books with a godlike carelessness will 
“ding” Hogg and all his works on 
their own field. But then it is not 
saying anything very serious against 
a man to say that he is not so great as 
Scott. With those who know what 
poetry is, Hogg will keep his corner, 
“not a polished corner” as Sydney 
would say, of the temple of Apollo. 
Hogg wrote prose even more freely 
than he wrote verse, and after the 
same fashion—a fashion which he 
describes with equal frankness and 
truth by the phrases, “dashing on”’, 
“ writing as if in desperation,” “ min- 
gling pathos and absurdity”, and so 
forth, Tales, novels, sketches, all 
were the same to him ; and he had the 
same queer mixture of confidence in 
their merits and doubt about the 
manner in which they were written. 
The “Brownie of Bodsbeck”’, the 
“Three Perils of Man” (which appears 
re-fashioned in the modern editions of 
his works as “‘The Siegeof Roxburgh”’), 
the “Three Perils of Woman”’, the 
“‘ Shepherd’s Calendar ”, and numerous 
other uncollected tales exhibit for the 
most part very much the same charac- 
teristics. Hogg knew the Scottish 
peasantry well, he had abundant stores 
of unpublished folk lore, he could in- 
vent more when wanted, he was not 
destitute of the true poetic knowledge 
of human nature, and at his best he 
could write strikingly and _pictur- 
esquely. But he simply did not know 
what self-criticism was, he had no 
notion of the conduct or carpentry of 
a story, and though he was rather 
fond of choosing antique subjects, and 
prided himself on his knowledge of 
old Scots, he was quite as likely to 
put the baldest modern touches in the 
mouth of a heroine of the fourteenth 
or fifteenth century as not. If any- 
body takes pleasure in seeing how a 
good story can be spoilt, let him look 
at the sixth chapter of the “ Shep- 
herd’s Calendar”, “The Souters of 
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Selkirk ’’, and if any one wants to read 
a novel of antiquity which is not like 
Scott, let him read “The Bridal of 
Polmood ”. 

In the midst, however, of all this 
chaotic work, there is still to be found, 
though misnamed, one of the most re- 
markable stories of its kind ever 
written—a story which, as I have 
said before, is not only extraordi- 
navily good of itself, but insists 
peremptorily that the reader shall 
wonder how the devil it got where 
it is. This is the book now called 
“The Private Memoirs and Confessions 
of a Fanatic”, but by its proper and 
original title, ‘*The Confessions of a 
Justified Sinner”. Hogg’s reference 
to it in his Autobiography is suffi- 
ciently odd. ‘The next year (1824)”, 
he says “ I published ‘The Confessions 
of a Fanatic [Sinner]’, but, it being a 
story replete with horrors, after I had 
written it I durst not venture to put 
my name to it, so it was published 
anonymously, and of course did not 
sell very well—so at least I believe, 
for 1 do not remember ever receiving 
anything for it, and I am sure if there 
had been a reversion [he means return] 
I should have had a moiety. How- 
ever I never asked anything, so on 
that point there was no misunder- 
standing ” And he says nothing 
more about it, except to inform us 
that his publishers, Messrs. Longman, 
who had given him for his two previous 
books a hundred and fifty pounds each 
‘*as soon as the volumes were put to 
press’’, and who had published the 
“Confessions” on half profits, ob- 
served, when his next book was 
offered to them, that “his last pub- 
lication (the ‘ Confessions’) had been 
found fault with in some very ma- 
terial points, and they begged leave 
to decline the present one until they 
consulted some other persons”. That 
is all. But the Reverend Thomas 
Thomson, Hogg’s editor, an indus- 
trious and not incompetent man of 
letters, while admitting that it is 
“in excellence of plot, concentration 
of language and vigorous language, 








one of the best and most interesting 
{he might have said the best without 
a second] of Hogg’s tales”, observes 
that it “alarmed the religious portion 
of the community who hastily thought 
that the author was assailing Christi- 
anity”. ‘Nothing could be more 
unfounded,” says the Reverend Thomas 
Thomson with much justice. He 
might have added that it would have 
been much more reasonable to suspect 
the author of practice with the Evil 
One in order to obtain the power of 
writing anything so much better than 
his usual work. 

For, in truth, “ The Confessions of 
a Justified Sinner”, while it has all 
Hogg’s merits and more, is quite as- 
toundingly free from his defects. As 
its original edition, though an agreeable 
volume, is rare, and its later ones are 
buried amidst discordant rubbish, 
it may not be improper to give 
some account of it. The time is 
pitched just about the Revolution and 
the years following and, according to 
a common if not altogether praise- 
worthy custom, the story consists of 
an editor’s narrative and of the 
‘* Confessions ” proper imbedded there- 
in. The narrative tells how a drinking 
Royalist laird married an exceedingly 
precise young woman, how the dissen- 
sion which was probable broke out 
between them, how a certain divine, 
the Reverend Robert Wringham, en- 
deavoured to convert the sinner at the 
instances of the saint, and perhaps 
succeeded in consoling the saint at the 
expense of the sinner ; how the laird 
sought more congenial society with a 
certain cousin of his named Arabella 
Logan, and how, rather out of jealousy 
than forgiveness, such a union or quasi- 
union took place between husband and 
wife that they had two sons, George 
and Robert, the elder of whom was 
his father’s favourite and like, while 
the younger was pretty much left'to the 
care of Mr. Wringham. The tale then 
tells how, after hardly seeing one 
another in boyhood, the brothers met 
as young men at Edinburgh, where on 
extreme provocation the elder was with- 
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in an ace of killing the younger. The 
end of it was that, after Robert had 
brought against George a charge of 
assaulting him on Arthur’s Seat, George 
himself was found mysteriously mur- 
dered in an Edinburgh close. His 
mother cared naught for it ; his father 
soon died of grief; the obnoxious 
Robert succeeded to the estates and 
only Arabella Logan was left to do 
what she could to clear up the mystery, 
which, after certain strange passages, 
she did. But when warrants were 
made out against Robert he had dis- 
appeared, and the whole thing remained 
wrapped in more mystery than ever. 

To this narrative succeed the Con- 
fessions of Robert himself. He takes 
of course the extreme side both of his 
mother and of her doctrines, but for 
some time, though an accomplished 
Pharisee, he is not assured of salvation, 
till at last his adopted (if not real) 
father Wringham announces that he 
has wrestled sufficiently in prayer and 
has received assurance. 

Thereupon the young man sallies out 
in much exaltation of feeling and full 
of contempt for the unconverted. As 
he goes he meets another young man 
of mysterious appearance, who seems 
to be an exact double of himself. This 
wraith, however, presents himself as 
only a humble admirer of Robert’s 
spiritual glory, and holds much con- 
verse with him. He meets this person 
repeatedly, but is never able to ascer- 
tain who he is. The stranger says 
that he may be called Gil Martin 
if Robert likes, but hints that he is 
some great one—perhaps the Czar 
Peter, who was then known to be 
travelling incognito about Europe. For 
a time his illustrious friend (as he 
generally calls him) exaggerates the 
extremest doctrines of Calvinism and 
slips easily from this into suggestions 
of positive crime. A minister named 
Blanchard, who has overheard his 
conversation, warns Robert against 
him, and Gil Martin in return points 
out Blanchard as an enemy to religion 
whom it is Robert’s duty to take off. 
They lay wait for the minister and 
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pistol him, the illustrious friend man- 
aging not only to avert all suspicion 
from themselves, but to throw it with 
capital consequences on a_ perfectly 
innocent person. After this initiation 
in blood Robert is fully reconciled to 
the “great work” and, going to Edin- 
burgh, is led by his illustrious friend 
without difficulty into the series of 
plots against his brother which had 
to outsiders so strange an appearance, 
and which ended in a fresh murder. 
When Robert in the course of events 
above described becomes master of 
Dalchastel, the family estate, his il- 
lustrious friend accompanies him and 
the same process goes on. But now 
things turn less happily for Robert. 
He finds himself, without any conscious- 
ness of the acts charged, accused on 
apparently indubitable evidence, first 
of peccadillos, then of serious crimes. 
Seduction, forgery, murder, even mat- 
ricide are hinted against him, and at 
last, under the impression that indis- 
putable proofs of the last two crimes 
have been discovered, he flies from his 
house. After a short period of wan- 
dering, in which his illustrious friend 
alternately stirs up all men against 
him and tempts him to suicide, he 
finally in despair succumbs to the temp- 
tation and puts an end to his life. 
This of course ends the Memoir, or 
rather the Memoir ends just before 
the catastrophe. There is then a short 
postscript in which the editor tells a 
tale of a suicide found with some such 
legend attaching to him on a Border 
hillside, of an account given in 
* Blackwood ” of the searching of the 
grave, and of a visit to it made by 
himself (the editor), his friend Mr. 
L t of C —d [Lockhart of 
Chiefswood], Mr. L w [Scott’s 
Laidlaw]and others. The whole thing 
ends with a very well written bit of 
rationalization of the now familiar 
kind, discussing the authenticity of 
the Memoirs, and concluding that 
they are probably the work of some 
one suffering from religious mania, or 
perhaps a sort of parable or allegory 
worked out with insufficient skill. 
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Although some such account as this 
was necessary, no such account, unless 
illustrated with the most copious cita- 
tion, could do justice to the book. 
The first part or Narrative is not of 
extraordinary, though it is of con- 
siderable merit, and has someof Hogg’s 
usual faults. The Memoirs proper 
are almost wholly free from these 
faults. In no book known to me is 
the grave treatment of the topsyturvy 
and improbable better managed; al- 
though by an old trick it pleases the 
“editor ” to depreciate his work in the 
passage just mentioned. The writer, 
whoever he was, was fully qualified for 
the task. The possibility of a young 
man of narrow intellect—his passion 
against his brother already excited, 
and his whole mind given to the theo- 
logy of predestination—gliding into 
such ideas as are here described is un- 
doubted ; and it is made thoroughly 
credible to the reader. The story 
of the pretended Gil Martin, prepos- 
terous as it is, is told by the unlucky 
maniac exactly in the manner in which 
a man deluded but with occasional 
suspicions of his delusion would tell it. 
The gradual change from intended and 
successful raseality and crime into the 
incurring or the supposed incurring of 
the most hideous guilt without any 
actual consciousness of guilty action 
may seem an almost hopeless thing to 
treat probably. Yet it is so treated 
here. And the final gathering and 
blackening of the clouds of despair 
(though here again there is a very 
slight touch of Hogg’s undue prolong- 
ation of things) exhibits literary 
power of the ghastly kind infinitely 
different from and far above the usual 
raw-head-and-bloodybones story of the 
supernatural. 

Now, who wrote it ? 

No doubt, so far as I know, has 
been generally entertained of Hogg’s 
authorship, though, since I myself en- 
tertained doubts on the subject, I have 
found some good judges not unwilling 
to agree with me. Although admitting 
that it appeared anonymously, Hogg 
claims it, as we have seen, not only 


without hesitation but apparently 
without any suspicion that it was a 
particularly valuable or meritorious 
thing to claim on the one hand, 
and without any attempt to shift the 
responsibility, though it had been 
a failure, on the other. His pub- 
lishers do not seem to have doubted 
then that it was his; nor, I have been 
told, have their representatives any 
reason to doubt it now. His daughter 
I think, does not so much as mention 
it in her Memorials, but his various 
biographers have never, so far as I 
know, hinted the least hesitation. At 
the same time I am absolutely unable 
to believe that it is Hogg’s unadulter- 
ated and unassistedwork. It is not one 
of those cases where a man once tries a 
particular style and then from accident, 
disgust, or what not, relinquishes it. 
Hogg was always trying the super- 
natural, and he failed in it, except in 
this instance, as often as he tried it. 
Why should he on this particular occa- 
sion have been saved from himself? 
and who saved him?—for that great 
part of the book at least is his there 
can be no doubt. 

By way of answer to these questions 
I can at least point out certain coinci- 
dences and probabilities. It has been 
seen that Lockhart’s name actually 
figures in the postscript to the book. 
Now at this time and for long after- 
wards Lockhart was one of the closest 
of Hogg’s literary allies; and Hogg, 
while admitting that the author of 
* Peter’s Letters” hoaxed him as he 
hoaxed everybody, is warm in his 
praise. He describes him in his Auto- 
biography as “a warm and disinter- 
ested friend”. He tells us in the 
book on Scott how he had a plan even 
later than this that Lockhart should 
edit all his (the Shepherd’s) works, for 
discouraging which plan he was very 
cross with Sir Walter. Further, the 
vein of the Confessions is very 
closely akin to, if not wholly identical 
with, a vein which Lockhart not only 
worked on his own account but worked 
at this very same time. It was in 
these very years of his residence at 
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Chiefswood that Lockhart produced 
the little masterpiece of “ Adam Blair” 
(where the terrors and temptations of 
a convinced Presbyterian minister are 
dwelt upon), and “ Matthew Wald”, 
which is the very history of a lunatic 
as full of horrors, and those of no 
very different kind, as the Confes- 
sions themselves. That editing, and 
perhaps something more than editing, 
on Lockhart’s part would have been 
exactly the thing necessary to prune 
and train and direct the Shepherd’s 
disorderly luxuriance into the method- 
ical madness of the Justified Sinner— 
to give Hogg’s loose though by no 
means vulgar style the dress of his 
own polished manner—to weed and 
shape and correct and straighten the 
faults of the Boar of the Forest— 
nobody who knows the undoubted 
writing of the two men will deny. And 
Lockhart, who was so careless of his 
work that to this day it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to ascertain what he 
did or did not write unassisted, would 
certainly not have been the man to 
claim a share in the book, even had it 
made more noise ; though he may have 
thought of this as well as of other 
things when, in his wrath over the 
foolish blethering about Scott, he 
wrote that the Shepherd’s views of 
literary morality were peculiar. As 
for Hogg himself, he would never have 
thought of acknowledging any such 
editing or collaboration if it did take 
place ; and that not nearly so much 
from vanity or dishonesty as from 
simple carelessness, dashed perhaps 
with something of the inveterate 
habit of literary trickery which the 
society in which he lived affected, and 
which he carried as far at least as 
any one of its members. 

It may seem rather hard after praising 
a man’s ewe lamb so highly to question 
his right in her. But Ido not think 
there is any real hardship. I should 
think that the actual imagination of 
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the story is chiefly Hogg’s, for Lock- 
hart’s forte was not that quality and 
his own novels suffer rather for want of 
it. If this be the one specimen of what 
the Shepherd’s genius could turn out 
when it submitted to correction and 
training, it gives us a useful and in- 
teresting explanation why the mass of 
his work, with such excellent flashes, 
is so flawed and formless as a whole. It 
explains why he wished Lockhart to 
edit the others. It explains at the same 
time why (for the Shepherd’s vanity 
was never far off) he set apparently 
little store by the book. It is only a 
hypothesis of course, and a hypothesis 
which is very unlikely ever to be 
proved, while inthe nature of things 
it is even less capable of disproof. 
But I think there is good critical reason 
for it. 

At any rate, I confess for myself, 
that I should not take anything like 
the same interest in Hogg, if he were 
not the putative author of the Con- 
fessions. The book is in a style which 
wearies soon if it be overdone and 
which is very difficult indeed to do 
well. But it is one of the very best 
things of its kind, and that is a claim 
which ought never to be overlooked. 
And if Hogg in some unluck y moment 
did really “write it all by himself”, 
as the children say, then we could 
make up for him a volume composed 
of it, of “ Kilmeny ”, and of the best of 
the songs, which would be a very 
remarkable volume indeed. It would 
not represent a twentieth part of his 
collected work, and it would probably re- 
present a still smaller fraction of what 
he wrote, while all the rest would be 
vastly inferior. But it would be a 
title to no inconsiderable place in 
literature, and we know that good 
judges did think Hogg with all his 
personal weakness and all his literary 
short-comings entitled to such a place. 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 








DANTE. 


Twat singer who in Italy of old 

Grew lean of sorrow and his great endeavour 
To lead life by a passage high and bold 

To gaze upon its destiny, while ever 
Love to the living should out mercy hold,— 

They say was proud ; nor could his own worth sever 
From what he claimed its due from men who went 
Up and down Florence on light aims intent. 


True! He who with an unclogged purpose lifts 
His heart beyond what even his eyes may reach, 
Lays hard hands on himself, and sternly sifts 
For what in him is best and none may impeach ; 
So that unto mankind Heaven's gracious gifts 
He may impart, and their high uses teach 
By means most potent—he of joy forlorn, 
May seem to meaner men a man of scorn. 


With eye-brows drawn and sad averted face 
He walks beyond the outskirts of the crowd, 
And with austere hand holds his robe in place ; 
Most silent when men’s laughter is most loud ; 
A blind severity to all the grace 
That vice from virtue steals. Men call him proud ; 
Yet he himself knows well what is his loss, 
And his own hand his heart nails to a cross. 


Had Love a secret that she hid from him? 

Her graciousness and glory he had seen ; 
Her all-suflicing beauty was made dim 

He knew, because the purblind race of men 
Sought first to find in her the Seraphim 

Of their desires exalted to be Queen, 
Dethroning her they knew not; but he knew. 
Yet, was there something hidden from his view? 


Nay! All that eye could tell of her he knew, 

And all that brain conceive or fancy draw. 
Rapt in majestic vision high he flew, 

Till on the clear steps of God’s throne he saw 
Her full beatitude, and to him drew 

The sweetness of her look. Still pain did gnaw 
His heart. But had she come with gentle breast, 
And leaned to him, perchance he had found rest. 
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THosE who have had the good for- 
tune to visit Pompeii will remember 
that important Greek addition to the 
Roman house, the peristylium, which 
became the centre of domestic life, 
while the atriwm was reserved for the 
reception of clients. It was a covered 
gallery with columns round an open 
court, from which the private rooms 
of the house received their air and 
light. It was larger than the atriwm, 
and the open space in the centre was 
also much larger. While the atriwm 
had its reservoir, or impluviwm, for 
receiving the rain-water, the peristy- 
lium usually had a fountain, or a 
piscina, surrounded with shrubs and 
flower-beds. This was often the sole 
viridarium or garden of the house, but 
many of the houses have besides a 
garden at the back, which had also 
frequently a fountain either in the 
centre or against the wall. In some 
of these gardéns, as well as in the 
peristylia the roots of the plants, the 
tiles round the beds, and the leaden 
pipes for the irrigation have been 
found. In the house of Pansa, one of 
the largest at Pompeii, in that of 
Epidius Rufus, and in another name- 
less house, the long, narrow, symmet- 
rical rows of beds, leaving no room 
for regular paths, clearly show that 
the space had been devoted to the 
cultivation of vegetables. There, no 
doubt, grew the renowned Pompeian 
cabbage mentioned by Pliny and 
Columella. These gardens are divided 
from the houses by a portico with one 
small room opening out into it, probably 
that of the gardener. In Pansa’s house 
all traces of beds have now disappeared; 
they are preserved in that of Epidius 
Rufus, and behind the vegetable 
garden of this house there is a raised 
piece of ground which may have served 
asa flower-garden. Mazois, the ardent 
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archeologist, who devoted the best 
years of a short life to the excavation 
and study of Pompeii! describes the 
garden of the house of Pansa and his 
emotion on seeing a small plant appear 
on the freshly excavated ground. He 
watched it from day to day with eager 
attention, but alas! it proved to be 
nothing but a wild pea common to that 
neighbourhood, which after the re- 
moval of the soil had been swept by the 
rain into the ancient kitchen garden. 
“Tl fallut”, says Mazois, “renoncer 
au plaisir d’avoir trouvé de Uherbe 
antique, mais malgré l’extravagance de 
ma premiére idée, j’eus de la peine a 
prendre la vérité de bonne grice, il me 
semblait qu’elle me volait quelque 
chose.” 

These vegetable gardens furnish an 
interesting illustration of a passage in 
Pliny’s Natural History. Speaking 
of the way to lay out a garden he 
says: “The ground should be divided 
into plots or beds with raised and 
rounded edges, each of which should 
have a path dug round it, by means 
of which access may be afforded to the 
gardener, and a channel formed for 
the water needed for irrigation.” One 
perfectly isolated garden has been 
found with only a small habitation 
for the gardener attached to it. This 
was likewise laid out in symmetrical 
rows of beds which looked more 
business-like than ornamental ; it was 
to all appearance a nursery-garden 
kept for mercantile purposes. Round 
one of the beds a row of pots, con- 
sisting of amphore divided from their 
upper parts, were found in the earth 
close together. These were evidently 
meant to hold plants or seedlings. 
“There are few establishments at 
Pompeii,” says Overbeck, “ which are 

1 He died in 1826 before his work was com- 
pleted. The architect Gau continued it. 
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so analogous to our own and present 
such a familiar look”. In the house 
of Sallust, where there was but little 
room, the garden consisted of a path- 
way running along a portico. Flowers 
were planted in boxes on each side, 
and the outer wall was painted with 
fountain-jets, trees and birds to give 
an enlarged appearance. A charmingly 
decorated summer tric/inium, or dining- 
room with an arbour opened into it. 
The stone seats, the leg of the table, 
the adjoining altar for the libations, 
the marble basin for receiving the 
fountain which sprang out of the wall, 
are still there, and it is difficult to re- 
alize that the life that once animated 
this lovely scene vanished from it 
more than eighteen hundred years 
ago! 

Representations in fresco of gardens 
such as those on the walls of Sallust 
are very frequent at Pompeii, and 
though they are now unfortunately 
much faded, they still throw a curious 
light on the arrangements of the gar- 
dens in those days. They were intro- 
duced into mural decoration by the 
Roman landscape-painter Ludius, in 
the reign of Augustus, and seem to 
have been muchin favour. They were 
especially intended for the walls of 
gardens and peristylia, but they have 
been found sometimes in other places— 
chiefly in bath-rooms—both at Pompeii 
and in Rome, and even in a tomb. 
Pliny the Younger mentions paintings 
of this kind in his villa in Tuscany. 
In the letter describing his house and 
gardens he speaks of a room, “ which 
being situated close to a plane-tree 
enjoys a constant shadeand green. It 
is sculptured in marble up to the 
podium, and above it is painted foliage 
with birds among the branches, which 
is not less graceful than the marble. 
Underneath there is a little fountain”. 

In a place like Pompeii, where the 
houses and gardens were small, these 
decorations had special advantages as 
they were intended to represent an 
extension of space. The designs were 
very varied, as may be seen from the 
fragments that remain. Among flowers 


and groups of trees there are fountains, 
statuary, trellis-work, large birds, such 
as peacocks—all of natural size,! and 
illustrating how much care was be- 
stowed on the ornamental gardening 
of that period. Of all the paintings 
of this kind the best executed and best 
preserved have been found on the four 
walls of a chamber in the Villa ad 
Gallinas of Livia, excavated at Prima 
Porta near Rome in 1863, They re- 
present the whole plan of a garden 
with trees, flowers and birds, and bear 
the stamp of a master’s touch. In the 
necessarily rapid fresco-execution the 
salient features, such as the character 
of the foliage by which the trees are 
distinguished, have been vividly brought 
out, and it is thought not improbable 
that they may be by the hand of 
Ludius himself. But though inferior 
in execution none have come down to 
us with more touching associations 
than those which were found in the 
tomb of a Greek family near Rome on 
the Latin road between the tomb of 
the Scipios and the Columbarium. In 
a frieze above were the portraits of 
the different members of the family, 
twelve in number, with the names 
inscribed, and below it there was a 
painting of trees and birds with the 
blue sky seen through the foliage. On 
a stone in this tomb a remarkable 
inscription in Greek verse was found. 
The owner, identifying the painting 
with the reality, rejoices that no thorns 
and brambles grow round his tomb, 
and no night-birds shriek near his 
resting-place, but that his shrine is 
surrounded with beautiful trees #nd 
fruit-laden boughs, the cicada, the 
swallow and nightingale singing their 
melodious songs. His name was 
Patron. He did good to men on earth 
that in Hades also some lovely place 
might fall to his lot. He died in his 
youth, and all that now remained was 
the work he had done in his lifetime. 
The tomb has been described by Padre 
Secchi, and Wérmann gives a very 


1 This refers only to the garden representa- 
tions that cover the wall. There are other 
smaller ones in imitation of panel pictures. 
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pretty German translation of the lines, 
which show that there existed in the 
ancient world, especially among the 
Greeks, as deep and genuine a love of 
Nature as could be found in modern 
times. The paintings have been ruth- 
lessly removed, and it is not even 
known what has become of them. 

In the Casa del Centenario, the 
remarkable house partly excavated in 
1879 at the time of the eighteenth 
centenary of the eruption, there is a 
small garden, with a frieze representing 
an aquarium in which zoologists have 
recognized the present fauna of the 
Gulf of Naples. Two of the groups—a 
fight between a polype and a murena, 
and a lobster killing a murena—are 
remarkably well executed. 

In that beautiful and interesting 
house of the Faun, the garden is sur- 
rounded by a portico with fifty-six 
Doric columns. In the so-called house 
of Diomed the garden also has a por- 
tico, and it may be remembered that 
close to the gate were found two skele- 
tons, believed to have been those of 
the master and his slave who tried to 
escape while the other members of the 
family had hidden in the cellars. 
With the assistance of the Pompeian 
pictures, and especially the description 
given by the Younger Pliny of his 
villa in Tuscany and various passages 
in the Elder’s Natural History, it is 
not difficult to reconstruct the leading 
features of the Roman gardens. 

They must have borne a close re- 
semblance to those which Le Notre 
laid out in the seventeenth century, and 
vf which we still find traces in old- 
fashioned country houses. This style 
had in fact grown out of various 
attempts made at different periods, 
especially since the Renaissance, to 
reproduce the classical gardens of an- 
tiquity. Straight alleys, not unfre- 
quently converging to a centre, the 
so-called quincunx, symmetrically laid- 
out flower-beds surrounded with box 
or tiles, close and double plantations of 
trees, shrubs clipped into hedges, pyra- 
mids, and sometimes men, animals, ships, 
letters, with the trellis-work, statuary 
No. 361.—vot. LXx1. 
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and fountains we see in the Pompeian 
pictures—such were the main features 
of the gardens in the first century of 
the Empire. The tradition of them 
was more or less preserved in the 
monasteries all through the Middle 
Ages, and before Le Nétre’s time there 
had been a growing taste in Italy, in 
England, and notably in Holland, for 
reviving the tree-sculpture of Pliny. 
Horace Walpole speaks of a piece of 
ancient Arras tapestry at Warwick 
Castle in which there was a garden 
exactly resembling those he had seen 
in the Herculaneum paintings: “Small, 
square enclosures formed by trellis- 
work and ‘espaliers’, and regularly 
ornamented with vases, fountains and 
caryatides, elegantly symmetrical and 
proper for the narrow spaces allotted 
to the garden of a house in a capital 
city.” This tapestry could only have 
reproduced the garden of the period, 
for neither Pompeii nor Herculaneum 
had been excavated. We know in fact 
that Hentzner, who travelled in Eng- 
land in Queen Elizabeth’s time, saw 
gardens very like those representa- 
tions, “ groves ornamented with trellis- 
work”’, “cabinets of verdure’’, whole 
walls covered with rosemary, marble 
columns and fountains, all reminis- 
cences of classical times. 

Le Notre, who had studied painting, 
utilized what was best in the efforts 
of his predecessors, aiming above all 
things at unity of design, whence his 
acknowledged superiority and _ the 
credit he often receives of having ini- 
tiated the style. In the Roman days, 
as well as in later times, the box was 
chiefly used for the purpose of clipping, 
but the laurel, the cypress, the myrtle, 
and the pitch-tree were sometimes 
treated in the same way, and the ivy 
was made to cover the trees and walls. 
Pliny’s gardens were elaborately laid 
out in this fashion. “In front of the 
portico”, he writes, “is a sort of ter- 
race, edged with box and shrubs cut 
into different shapes. You descend 
from the terrace by an easy slope 
adorned with the figures of animals in 
box, facing each other, to a lane over- 
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spread with the soft and flexible 
acanthus; this is surrounded by a 
wall enclosed with evergreens shaped 
into a variety of forms. Beyond it is 
the gestatio laid out in the form of a 
circus running round the multiform 
box hedge and the dwarf trees which 
are cut quite close. The whole is 
fenced in with a wall completely 
covered by box cut into steps all the 
way up to the top.” The Elder Pliny 
describes how the cypress was manipu- 
lated: “For a long time it was only 
used for marking the intervals between 
rows of pines; at the present day, 
however, it is clipped and trained to 
form hedgerows or else is thinned and 
lengthened out in the various designs 
employed in ornamental gardening to 
represent scenes of hunting, fleets and 
various other objects ; these it covers 
with a small leaf which is always 
green.” 

It scarcely required the testimony 
of Pliny to convince us that this ars 
topiaria, or art of ornamenting the 
gardens, was a growth of Roman soil 
and not of Greek origin. With the 
increasing luxury in the latter days of 
the Republic, when the Romans began 
to build villas all round the Bay of 
Naples and on other: beautiful sites, 
the taste for gardening had greatly 
increased. The old idea that the 
garden was for utility only was super- 
seded by an excessive love for orna- 
mental gardening which developed— 
probably under Oriental influences— 
into the ars topiaria. It was said to 
have been invented by Caius Matius, 
surnamed Calvena, a man of noble cha- 
racter and varied accomplishments, 
the friend of Julius Cesar, Cicero and 
Augustus. He is best known by the 
beautiful letter he wrote to Cicero 
after the murder of Cesar; he is be- 
lieved to have translated the [liad 
into Latin; he wrote a book on 
cookery and he gave his name to the 
Matian apple. The very name of the 
ornamental gardener, topiarius, and 
the fact that Pliny in his Natural 
History specially distinguishes those 
plants which were suited for this kind 


of gardening, show how general the 
practice was. Ludius, the contem- 
porary of Matius, reproduced it in his 
paintings, and examples of it have 
been found on the Pompeian walls. 
At the same time the unconventional 
beauties of Nature were not lost sight 
of. In Pliny’s villa the two aspects 
were brought into sudden juxtaposition 
to set off better the merit of each. 
The Romans had received most of 
their cultivated plants, like all that 
was best in their civilization, from the 
Greeks who had themselves imported 
them from Asia. Little is known of 
early Greek gardening beyond the 
Homeric legend of the gardens of 
Alcinous, where the flowers never 
faded and the trees gave their fruit 
all the year round; Herodotus also 
speaks of the garden of Midas, son 
of Gordias, full of fragrant wild roses 
with sixty leaves. Gardening in Greece 
was greatly stimulated by Alexander’s 
campaigns, which made the Greeks 
acquainted with a new vegetation and 
with the celebrated gardens of the 
East. Pliny describes the trees which 
created the admiration of the con- 
queror of this new world, and Diodorus 
of Sicily relates how he turned out 
of his way in his march from Celznz 
to the Nisan plains to look at the 
gardens of Semiramis at the foot of 
Mount Bagistanus. The first botani- 
cal garden was subsequently founded 
at Athens by Theophrastus, the disciple 
and successor of Aristotle and the 
earliest known writer on botany ; 
while private gardens came into use 
through Epicurus, who is said to have 
been the first to possess one. At the 
same time many attempts at acclima- 
tization were made in various parts 
of Alexander’s Empire, whence the 
plants passed into Italy. The worship 
of trees had been from the earliest 
time a great factor in the distribution 
of plants, as without the tree which 
the divinity had selected for himself, 
no temple could be erected to him, nor 
could his religious rites be performed. 
Thus the oak was sacred to Zeus, the 
laurel to Apollo, the olive to Athene, 

















the myrtle to Aphrodite, the poplar to 
Heracles ; and wherever the worship 
of these divinities was carried, a cut- 
ting from the holy tree of their temple 
had to be planted. These attempts 
were of course not always successful. 
Pliny relates on the authority of Theo- 
phrastus that Harpalus (Governor of 
Babylon under Alexander) vainly 
tried to naturalise the ivy, the plant 
of Bacchus, in Media, and he else- 
where mentions that at Panticapeeum 
near the Cimmerian Bosporus (now 
Kertch in the Crimea), Mithridates 
and the inhabitants of the place made 
unsuccessful efforts to cultivate the 
myrtle and the laurel for certain re- 
ligious rites. Sometimes, according to 
tradition, gods had planted their own 
sacred trees; Demeter brought the 
first fig-tree to Attica, Athene planted 
the olive on the Acropolis at Athens, 
and Aphrodite the pomegranate at 
Cyprus. The sacred trees and groves 
where the divinities dwelt afforded, 
like the altar, protection and right of 
asylum and were in their turn pro- 
tected from injury and might not be 
cut down. Where the tree prospered, 
the god grew in favour. Sophocles 
speaks of the sway Bacchus held over 
Italy, and there can be no doubt that 
the ascendency of the Dionysian wor- 
ship was owing to the volcanic soil of 
southern Italy being so peculiarly 
favourable to the culture of the vine. 
“In this blessed country Campania,” 
writes Pliny, “rise those hills clad 
with vines, the juice of whose grape 
is extolled all over the world ; this 
happy spot where, as the ancients used 
to say, Father Liber and Ceres are 
ever striving for the mastery.” 

The vine, the olive, the laurel, 
the myrtle, the fig, the pomegranate, 
the quince, the rose, the lily, the 
violet, had all probably been intro- 
duced into Italy at an early period by 
the Greek colonists.' The cypress, 
called by Pliny “an exotic difficult to 
naturalise ”’, is believed to have come 
in somewhat later. Among the earliest 


1 This must be understood of the cultivated 
= only, for the vine, the myrtle, and the 
aurel grew wild in Southern Europe. 
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plane-trees were those brought over 
from Sicily by the elder ‘Dionysius 
and planted in his garden at Rhegium, 
where they were looked upon as a 
great curiosity, but did not thrive. 
The plane-tree was famous through- 
out Greek antiquity, interwoven with 
many myths and sung by many poets. 
It was also much valued for its shade 
by the Romans, who in the latter 
days of the Republic planted it ex- 
tensively in their villas and gardens. 
There existed a superstition that wine 
was nutritious to their roots, and a 
story is told of the orator Hortensius 
asking Cicero to take his turn in the 
law-court, because he had to go and 
give wine to his plane-trees at Tus- 
culum. The leafless trunk of the 
plane-tree appears in the beautiful 
mosaic of Alexander’s battle found in 
the house of the Faun, and now in 
the Naples museum. The date-palm, 
which belongs essentially to hot cli- 
mates, did not find in Italy suitable 
conditions to fulfil its destiny. It 
lived and gave an Oriental beauty to 
the scene, but became sterile. The 
dates found in the Scavi were probably 
imported from Africa, for even Sicily 
lies outside the zone where they habit- 
ually ripen, and the limits of the 
fructifying palm were exactly the 
same in ancient times as they are now. 
The palm-tree probably came to Italy 
with the worship of Apollo, to whom 
Latona had given birth under the 
famous palm-tree at Delos, but its 
name, palma, which is derived ac- 
cording to Hehn from the Semitic 
tamar, shows that it must have first 
become known to the Romans through 
a different source. The earliest date 
with which the existence of the palm- 
tree in Italy can be connected is 
291 8.c., when during a pestilence in 
Rome the snake brought over from 
the temple of sculapius at Epidauris 
is said to have glided out of the 
ship, on arriving at Antium, and to 
have wound itself round the palm- 
tree in the sacred grove of Apollo; 
after having remained there three 
days it quietly returned to the ship, 
which continued its voyage to Rome. 
D2 
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The oleander, the rhododendron, rho- 
dodaphne, or nerium of the Greeks and 
Romans—so frequently seen on the 
Pompeian walls,—is not mentioned in 
Greek literature, and not in Roman 
literature till Virgil. Hehn believes 
that it came from Asia Minor into 
Greece after Theophrastus’s time, and 
did not pass into Italy till much later. 
It was first cultivated in gardens, but 
it soon began to grow wild by the 
sides of streams, where it had free play, 
as sheep and goats would not touch it 
on account of its being poisonous to 
them—a fact already mentioned by 
Pliny. It isnow so common that it has 
been thought to be indigenous in Italy. 

The peach, the apricot, and the 
melon did not come into Italy till 
the first century of the Christian era. 
The peach (the malwm persicwm, or 
Persian apple of the Romans) is, ac- 
cording to A. de Candolle, a native of 
China as well as the apricot, which 
Pliny calls precocia, and which was 
believed to have come from Armenia. 
The same botanist shows that the 
pomegranate (the ma/uwm punicum or 
granatum of the Romans) is a native 
of Persia and of a few adjacent 
countries, and not of North Africa: 
and that the cherry, brought to Italy 
by Lucullus from Pontus in 64 B.c., 
was probably an improved variety of 
a tree which existed in Italy long 
before. A cut melon found among the 
fruit painted on the Pompeian walls, 
and also a representation of a melon 
in an ancient mosaic in the Vatican, 
have proved conclusively that the 
melon of the Romans was the same as 
ours—a fact for a long time disputed. 
De Candolle remarks that its quality 
was probably inferior, as the ancient 
writers give it but faint praise. Dr. 
Comes assumes that the ewcumis which 
was cultivated under glass for the 
Emperor Tiberius, was the melon, but 
this is very doubtful, and it was more 
probably the cucumber. The native 
regions of the melon were India and 
Western Africa. 

Dr. Comes gives an interesting ac- 
count of the plants represented on 
the Pompeian frescoes and in the mo- 


saics, or found, like the bean and the 
walnut, solely in the excavations. He 
has recognized about fifty kinds. 
Schouw, who had gone over the same 
ground previously, mentions a few 
which Comes has not been able to 
identify, but Comes has found a larger 
number. The fruit and flowers in the 
representations of still life are exe- 
cuted with great fidelity ; where they 
are introduced as ornaments or acces- 
sories they are not so easily recog- 
nized, as the decorators of the latter 
period gave free scope totheir fancy, and 
made Natureentirely subservient to art. 
In the celebrated Flower Gatherer, for 
instance, found at Gragnano, and now 
in the Naples Museum, the plant from 
which she gathers the flowers has been 
drawn not from Nature, but from the 
imagination of the artist. 

The vegetation in Italy was much 
more limited then than at present. In 
the days of Virgil and Pliny, even as 
now, the vine “married to the elm ”’, 
or in Campania to the poplar, hung 
in festoons from tree to tree, and the 
pale green of the olive blended with 
the soft blue sky, but the orange 
and lemon-trees, now so inseparably 
associated with Italy, were absent. 
They were unknown to the Greeks 
and Romans. The lemon, which 
came originally from India through 
Persia and Arabia, was not cultivated 
in Europe till about the middle of the 
thirteenth century. The bitter orange, 
also a native of India, had come into 
Europe a century and a half earlier, 
when it was first cultivated in Sicily. 
Both were most likely introduced by 
the Arabs. The sweet orange was, ac- 
cording to some authorities, brought 
from China by the Portuguese in 
1548. De Candolle, however, believes 
this was only an improved species, and 
that the fruit had already come into 
cultivation in Europe in the fourteenth 
century. The citron tree, a native of 
India, first seen by the Greeks in 
Persia and Media during Alexander’s 
campaigns, and described by Theo- 
phrastus, probably became acclimat- 
ized in Italy in the third century 
of the Christian era. Virgil, in the 

















Georgics, describes it as a foreign 
fruit-tree, and Pliny speaks of vain 
attempts that had been made to 
transplant it, saying that in his 
time it only grew in Media and 
Persia. It is, therefore, an anachron- 
ism to suppose that any of these 
fruits could have represented to the 
ancients the golden apples from the 
garden of the Hesperides, with which 
the citron was afterwards sometimes 
identified. Pliny speaks of a kind of 
quince called the chrysomela (golden 
apple), and it is probable that the 
apples of the Hesperides and of Atalanta 
were nothing but idealized quinces, 
the only golden apples known to the 
ancients. Dr. Comes shows that this 
is corroborated by the fact that the 
Hercules Farnese holds three quinces 
in his hand. The quince, like the 
apple and the pomegranate, was dedi- 
cated to Aphrodite. They all came 
under the denomination of apples, and 
the quince was called the cydonian 
apple because the best came from 
Cydonia, in Crete. It had, according 
to Solon’s Laws, to be tasted by the 
bride before marriage. In poetry, it 
is frequently used as a metaphor, as in 
some pretty lines of Leonidas of Ta- 
rentum in the Greek Anthology. On 
the Pompeian frescoes there are two 
representations of a bear eating a 
quince, and the quince also appears in 
the mosaic of the house of the Faun. 

Among the fruit which are gene- 
rally represented in the triclinia, we 
find the peach, the melon, the gourd, 
the pumpkin, the fig, the almond, the 
vomegranate, the grape, the cherry, 
the date, the pear, and the apple. The 
peach, which had not been long intro- 
duced into Italy in Pliny’s time, and 
was still a rare and expensive luxury, 
only appears once, in the house of 
Sirieus. The sa/ve /wcru (m) in mosaic 
letters on the threshold of this house, 
has led to the supposition that the 
owner was a merchant, and the decora- 
tions and objects found in it showed 
that he was a wealthy man who liked 
surrounding himself with the luxuries 
of life. The asparagus was found re- 
presented on the wall of the tricliniwin 
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of the Casa del Gallo. This was an 
indigenous plant, already cultivated 
with great care in Cato’s time. Pliny 
praises the kind that grew wild in the 
island of Nesis off the Campanian 
coast. 

The flora of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans was much less varied than ours, 
but they cultivated flowers in great 
profusion, and they used them largely 
for making garlands, These were 
woven either of leaves or flowers, and 
the flowers were chiefly roses and 
violets. They were used for religious 
and funeral purposes, for rewarding 
the brave, crowning the victors in 
games, as love offerings, and they were 
worn inthe templesand at the banquets. 
The Romans distinguished between the 
corone and the seria, the latter repre- 
senting chiefly the garlands or fes- 
toons for decorating altars, doors, and 
drinking vessels. A good example of 
the serta may be seen sculptured on a 
Pompeian tomb known as the tomb of 
the Garlands. 

The tradition about the origin of 
the banqueter’s wreath was that it 
had originally been worn as a tight 
band round the head to avert the 
effects of wine-drinking, and that the 
first wreath had been made of ivy and 
worn by Bacchus himself, for which 
reason the ivy was dedicated to 
Bacchus. Alexander the Great re- 
turned from India crowned with ivy 
in imitation of Bacchus, the conqueror 
of India. According to another tra- 
dition, wreaths were worn in remem- 
brance of the chains of Prometheus. 
Strict laws among the Romans forbade 
their being worn indiscriminately on 
all occasions. Pliny tells the story of 
a banker, L. Fulvius, who was impri- 
soned by order of the Senate for having 
at the time of the Second Punic War 
looked down from the balcony of his 
house into the forum with a chap- 
let of roses on his head. It was cus- 
tomary to approach the gods with a 
crown on the head because, according 
to Aristotle, no mutilated gift could be 
offered to the gods but only such as 
were perfect and complete, and crown- 
ing anything indicates completing it. 
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At the banquets wreaths were pro- 
vided by the host, who thus did 
honour to his guests. As a crown 
on the head expressed the fulness of 
life and joy, it was out of place in the 
house of mourning. 

The Greeks and Romans carried a 
great refinement into the art of gar- 
land-making. They studied the language 
of flowers and how to blend the per- 
fumes as well as the colours. This 
art had been developed by the Greek 
flower-girl Glycera and the painter 
Pausias in their ingenious contest to 
outvie each other in the most subtle 
expression of the beautiful, she, in plait- 
ing the wreaths, he in reproducing them 
in painting, “a contest,’ says Pliny, 
“in reality between Art and Nature.” 
Sometimes wreaths were worn round 
the neck that the wearer might enjoy 
the perfume more, and roses were scat- 
tered over the table for the same pur- 
pose. An illustration of this may be 
seen in one of the lately excavated 
houses at Pompeii, the Casa del Sim- 
posio, where there are three represen- 
tations of a symposium ; the floor and 
table are strewn with rose-leaves, and 
one of the guests wears a red garland 
round his neck. The utmost refine- 
ment of luxury consisted in sewing 
together the petals of the roses alone 
—the corona sutilis. A perfect wreath 
of this kind was found last year by 
Mr. Flinders Petrie in the ancient 
cemetery of Hawara in Egypt. The 
lemnisci, or ribbons made of the deli- 
cate membranes of the lime-bark, were 
attached to the wreaths. 

The rose was in antiquity, as it is 
now, the queen of the garden, and 
Campania was the land of roses. It 
was represented on the coins of Rhodos, 
Pestum, Neapolis, Cyrene, and other 
places famous for the flower. The cul- 
tivated rose was one of the few double 
flowers known to the ancients. It 
had come to the Greeks from Media, 
and can be traced through Phrygia, 
Thrace, and Macedonia. Atheneus 
quotes from the poet Nicander : 

The poets tell 
That Midas first, when Asia’s realms he 
left, 


Brought roses from th’ Odonian hills of 


Thrace, 

And cultivated them in th’ Emathian 
lands, 

Blooming and fragrant with their sixty 
petals. 


Emathia was part of Macedonia, and 
the rose garden of Midas was, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, at the foot of Mount 
Bermion in Macedonia. 

Every flower and tree in antiquity 
had its myth, and was dedicated to 
some divinity. The rose had, accord- 
ing to one legend, sprung from the 
blood of the dying Adonis ; according 
to another the white rose had been 
coloured red by the blood of the god- 
dess Aphrodite herself when she ran 
through the thorns to succour her 
favourite. The symbol of all that is 
most beautiful, most enjoyable, and 
most perishable, it was dedicated to 
Aphrodite, and it was also the flower 
of Dionysus in his double character 
of the god of blooming nature and 
the god of the under-world, the mystic 
form in which his worship had come 
with the Greek colonies from the 
Peloponnesus into Southern Italy. It 
was the flower of the feast and the 
flower of the tombs. The best autho- 
rities consider it almost impossible now 
to identify the roses of the ancients. 
Theophrastus mentions that in his time, 
the inhabitants of Philippi in Mace- 
donia were cultivating the rosa centi- 


folia, which they had transplanted 


there from Mount Pangieus, where it 
grew in great abundance. Pliny says 
that the rose which flourished best in 
Campania was also the centifolia, but 
his descriptions of the roses, though 
no doubt intelligible to his contempo- 
raries, are very perplexing to modern 
botanists, and some of them have even 
doubted whether the ancients knew 
the centifolia of the present day. 
Schleiden believes the rose of Midas 
was the rosa gallica, the earliest rose 
cultivated in Greece, and now growing 
wild there. Comes identifies the rose- 
buds on the Pompeian walls with the 
damask rose, which Sprengel believed 
to have been the celebrated rose of 
Pestum that blossomed twice in the 























year. Other authorities think that 
the damask rose did not come into 
Europe till the time of the Crusades, 
or even later. The demand for roses 
was so great in the days of Martial, 
that in winter the Romans cultivated 
them under glass or imported them 
from Egypt, which, on account of its 
beautiful climate, had proved a fruit- 
ful soil for the acclimatization of plants 
when the Ptolemies had carried Greek 
culture thither. 

The Florentine and the German iris, 
the yellow water-iris, the narcissus, 
the daffodil, the hollyhock, the red corn- 
poppy, the reed, the corn-flag, the aster 
amellus or Italian starwort, “that grew 
by the winding streams of Mella,” the 
corn-cockle, the ox-eye, the aloe, the 
soft acanthus, the laurel of Alexan- 
dria, the Indian millet, the wheat, are 
all represented either on the Pompeian 
walls or in the mosaics. The tamarind, 
the papyrus, and the lotus flower ap- 
pear only in the Egyptian scenery. 
Among the trees on the walls are the 
oak, the chestnut, the stone pine, the 
cypress, the laurel, the myrtle, the 
olive, the ivy, the vine, the palm, the 
plane, the gum arabic, the black mul- 
berry, and the cherry tree. The im- 
portance the Romans attached to their 
gardens implies that the gardener was 
a person of some consequence, and we 
learn from Cicero that the topiarii 
ranked among the superior slaves. 
Hehn and Friedliinder give good rea- 
sons for believing that the Roman 
gardeners were chiefly Orientals. At 
the very time when Roman power and 
luxury were in the ascendant, Italy 
Was overrun with Semitic slaves, who 
were better suited than those of any 
other race for the servile condition. 
Their gentleness, and patience, their 
peaceful, laborious tastes, while ren- 
dering them unfit to be soldiers and 
gladiators, eminently qualified them 
for domestic service, and especially for 
the care required in tending plants. 
Moreover, gardening in the East was 
held in great esteem, whence the 
Greek proverb, “There are many 
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vegetables in Syria.” Born and bred 
among such traditions they had brought 
with them a natural taste, a superior 
knowledge and aptitude highly useful 
to the Romans in their attempts at 
acclimatization. They had been trained 
in the arts of grafting, of creating new 
species by judicious selection, of turn- 
ing every sport of Nature to account, 
and even of dwarfing the trees—an art 
which is now carried to such a high 
degree of perfection in Japan. Virgil’s 
old man of Tarentum, who had made 
the wilderness blossom like the rose, 
was himself from Corycus in Cilicia, 
the country adjoining Syria. 

Amidst the passing fashions of a 
luxurious age Virgil’s picture of the 
old Corycian’s garden stands out in 
immortal beauty: and simplicity: “I 
remember that under the lofty turrets 
of A2balia, where black Galzsus mois- 
tened the yellow fields, I saw an old 
Corycian to whom belonged a few acres 
of neglected land not rich enough for 
the plough, nor fit for grazing, nor 
kindly for vines. Yet here planting 
among the bushes a few pot-herbs, 
white lilies, vervain and slender pop- 
pies, he matched in his content the 
wealth of kings; and returning late 
at night was used to load his board 
with unbought dainties. He was the 
first to gather the rose in spring and 
fruit in autumn ; and even while stern 
winter was still splitting the rocks 
with cold and bridling the rivers with 
ice, in that very season he would pluck 
the tender hyacinth, chiding the late 
spring and the lazy zephyrs. His 
teeming bees were the first to swarm, 
he was the first to strain the frothing 
honey from the pressed combs: abun- 
dant limes and pines were his, and for 
every blossom the fertile tree had 
borne in early spring, it bore fruit in 
autumn ripeness. He also was the 
last to plant out his elms and pear- 
trees when they had hardened, and 
the sloes already bearing plums, and 
the planes grown broad enough to shade 
the feast.” 

Exisapera Lecky. 
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At the banquets wreaths were pro- 
vided by the host, who thus did 
honour to his guests. As a crown 
on the head expressed the fulness of 
life and joy, it was out of place in the 
house of mourning. 

The Greeks and Romans carried a 
great refinement into the art of gar- 
land-making. They studied thelanguage 
of flowers and how to blend the per- 
fumes as well as the colours. ‘This 
art had been developed by the Greek 
flower-girl Glycera and the painter 
Pausias in their ingenious contest to 
outvie each other in the most subtle 
expression of the beautiful, she, in plait- 
ing the wreaths, he in reproducing them 
in painting, “a contest,” says Pliny, 
“in reality between Art and Nature.” 
Sometimes wreaths were worn round 
the neck that the wearer might enjoy 
the perfume more, and roses were scat- 
tered over the table for the same pur- 
pose. An illustration of this may be 
seen in one of the lately excavated 
houses at Pompeii, the Casa del Sim- 
posio, where there are three represen- 
tations of a symposium ; the floor and 
table are strewn with rose-leaves, and 
one of the guests wears a red garland 
round his neck. The utmost refine- 
ment of luxury consisted in sewing 
together the petals of the roses alone 
—the corona sutilixs. A perfect wreath 
of this kind was found last year by 
Mr. Flinders Petrie in the ancient 
cemetery of Hawara in Egypt. The 
lemnisci, or ribbons made of the deli- 
cate membranes of the lime-bark, were 
attached to the wreaths. 

The rose was in antiquity, as it is 
now, the queen of the garden, and 
Campania was the land of roses. It 
was represented on the coins of Rhodos, 
Pestum, Neapolis, Cyrene, and other 
places famous for the flower. The cul- 
tivated rose was one of the few double 
flowers known to the ancients. It 
had come to the Greeks from Media, 
and can be traced through Phrygia, 
Thrace, and Macedonia. Atheneus 
quotes from the poet Nicander : 

The poets tell 
That Midas first, when Asia’s realms he 
left, 


Brought roses from th’ Odonian hills of 


Thrace, 

And cultivated them in th’ Emathian 
lands, 

Blooming and fragrant with their sixty 
petals, 


Emathia was part of Macedonia, and 
the rose garden of Midas was, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, at the foot of Mount 
Bermion in Macedonia. 

Every flower and tree in antiquity 
had its myth, and was dedicated to 
some divinity. The rose had, accord- 
ing to one legend, sprung from the 
blood of the dying Adonis ; according 
to another the white rose had been 
coloured red by the blood of the god- 
dess Aphrodite herself when she ran 
through the thorns to succour her 
favourite. The symbol of all that is 
most beautiful, most eajoyable, and 
most perishable, it was dedicated to 
Aphrodite, and it was also the flower 
of Dionysus in his double character 
of the god of blooming nature and 
the god of the under-world, the mystic 
form in which his worship had come 
with the Greek colonies from the 
Peloponnesus into Southern Italy. It 
was the flower of the feast and the 
flower of the tombs. The best autho- 
rities consider it almost impossible now 
to identify the roses of the ancients. 
Theophrastus mentions that in his time, 
the inhabitants of Philippi in Mace- 
donia were cultivating the rosa centi- 


Jfolia, which they had transplanted 


there from Mount Pangeus, where it 
grew in great abundance. Pliny says 
that the rose which flourished best in 
Campania was also the centifolia, but 
his descriptions of the roses, though 
no doubt intelligible to his contempo- 
raries, are very perplexing to modern 
botanists, and some of them have even 
doubted whether the ancients knew 
the centifolia of the present day. 
Schleiden believes the rose of Midas 
was the rosa gallica, the earliest rose’ 
cultivated in Greece, and now growing 
wild there. Comes identifies the rose- 
buds on the Pompeian walls with the 
damask rose, which Sprengel believed 
to have been the celebrated rose of 
Pestum that blossomed twice in the 

















year. Other authorities think that 
the damask rose did not come into 
Europe till the time of the Crusades, 
or even later. The demand for roses 
was so great in the days of Martial, 
that in winter the Romans cultivated 
them under glass or imported them 
from Egypt, which, on account of its 
beautiful climate, had proved a fruit- 
ful soil for the acclimatization of plants 
when the Ptolemies had carried Greek 
culture thither. 

The Florentine and the German iris, 
the yellow water-iris, the narcissus, 
the daffodil, the hollyhock, the red corn- 
poppy, the reed, the corn-flag, the aster 
amellus or Italian starwort, “that grew 
by the winding streams of Mella,” the 
corn-cockle, the ox-eye, the aloe, the 
soft acanthus, the laurel of Alexan- 
dria, the Indian millet, the wheat, are 
all represented either on the Pompeian 
walls or in the mosaics. The tamarind, 
the papyrus, and the lotus flower ap- 
pear only in the Egyptian scenery. 
Among the trees on the walls are the 
oak, the chestnut, the stone pine, the 
cypress, the laurel, the myrtle, the 
olive, the ivy, the vine, the palm, the 
plane, the gum arabic, the black mul- 
berry, and the cherry tree. The im- 
portance the Romans attached to their 
gardens implies that the gardener was 
a person of some consequence, and we 
learn from Cicero that the topiarii 
ranked among the superior slaves. 
Hehn and Friedliinder give good rea- 
sons for believing that the Roman 
gardeners were chiefly Orientals. At 
the very time when Roman power and 
luxury were in the ascendant, Italy 
Was overrun with Semitic slaves, who 
were better suited than those of any 
other race for the servile condition. 
Their gentleness, and patience, their 
peaceful, laborious tastes, while ren- 
dering them unfit to be soldiers and 
gladiators, eminently qualified them 
for domestic service, and especially for 
the care required in tending plants. 
Moreover, gardening in the East was 
held in great esteem, whence the 
Greek proverb, “There are many 
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vegetables in Syria.” Born and bred 
among such traditions they had brought 
with them a natural taste, a superior 
knowledge and aptitude highly useful 
to the Romans in their attempts at 
acclimatization. They had been trained 
in the arts of grafting, of creating new 
species by judicious selection, of turn- 
ing every sport of Nature to account, 
and even of dwarfing the trees—an art 
which is now carried to such a high 
degree of perfection in Japan. Virgil’s 
old man of Tarentum, who had made 
the wilderness blossom like the rose, 
was himself from Coryeus in Cilicia, 
the country adjoining Syria. 

Amidst the passing fashions of a 
luxurious age Virgil’s picture of the 
old Corycian’s garden stands out in 
immortal beauty: and simplicity: “I 
remember that under the lofty turrets 
of AXbalia, where black Galzsus mois- 
tened the yellow fields, I saw an old 
Corycian to whom belonged a few acres 
of neglected land not rich enough for 
the plough, nor fit for grazing, nor 
kindly for vines. Yet here planting 
among the bushes a few pot-herbs, 
white lilies, vervain and slender pop- 
pies, he matched in his content the 
wealth of kings; and returning late 
at nigh{; was used to load his board 
with unbought dainties. He was the 
first to gather the rose in spring and 
fruit in autumn ; and even while stern 
winter was still splitting the rocks 
with cold and bridling the rivers with 
ice, in that very season he would pluck 
the tender hyacinth, chiding the late 
spring and the lazy zephyrs. His 
teeming bees were the first to swarm, 
he was the first to strain the frothing 
honey from the pressed combs: abun- 
dant limes and pines were his, and for 
every blossom the fertile tree had 
borne in early spring, it bore fruit in 
autumn ripeness. He also was the 
last to plant out his elms and pear- 
trees when they had hardened, and 
the sloes already bearing plums, and 
the planes grown broad enough to shade 
the feast.” 

Exisasperu Lecky. 
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SETTLING IN CANADA. 


A FEW months ago I published a 
small volume of letters from two of 
my sons who had emigrated to Canada 
in the early summer of 1886.! I do 
not know whether it is necessary to say 
that these letters were not intended for 
publication. Nothing could have been 
further from the writers’ thoughts ; 
indeed, they were kept in ignorance of 
my purpose of printing them till the 
book was half-way through the press. 
And, I may add, the letters were not 
edited in any way that diminished 
their genuineness, Written as they 
had been to various members of the 
family, they naturally contained repe- 
titions which had to be removed ; 
allowing for this, and for the correction 
of a few grammatical errors, they re- 
main substantially the same as when 
they came into our hands. I now pro- 
pose to give a sketch of the lads’ ex- 
periences as they are recorded in the 
book (for the information of readers 
into whose hands it may not have hap- 
pened to fall), and to carry on their 
story, if it may be so called, up to the 
present time. 

The first year—as a matter of fact 
the year was curtailed by a couple of 
months—they spent in the house of a 
gentleman who farmed some thousand 
acres of land near the southern ex- 
tremity of the Georgian Bay in Lake 
Huron. I paid £40 a year for each of 
them. Of course this expense could 
have been avoided. It would have 
been easy to find farmers who would 
have taken the young fellows into 
their houses, and given them board 
and lodging in return for their labour. 
But, in view both of the present and 
the future, I wished to keep the 
two together. They would be hap- 
pier, and they would learn to work 
in concert. And then it seemed de- 
sirable to let them down, so to speak, 
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by degrees. Life at a small farm, 
with its rough accommodation and 
coarse monotonous fare, might have 
disgusted them with their new life, 
and possibly weakened their health. 
By this arrangement, then, they be- 
gan their new life in the midst of 
comforts quite as great as they were 
accustomed to enjoy at home. They 
had pleasant society, and, now and 
then, when the work of the farm per- 
mitted, a game of lawn-tennis, a picnic, 
or dance, with whist or chess in the 
evening. But they had to work in 
earnest. Here is a sample from a letter 
written early in September,--—-they had 
entered on their new life about the 
middle of June. 


On Thursday and Friday we were thresh- 
ing barley and wheat. The dust was 
something awful. Not getting the wheat 
done in one day, we started again the next, 
and in the afternoon did a full hour’s work 
in thirty-five minutes. The machine-men 
were rushing it. My place was at the end 
of the straw-earrier. Dick was next. I 
passed it to him at the rate of thirty fork- 
fuls a minute, and he kept pace, but the 
man next him could not, and a great pile 
rose up next Dick, compelling him to fork 
higher, and so I had to pass the straw 
higher too. We built a stack twelve yards 
long, nearly six yards broad, and about 
twelve feet high, in the thirty-five minutes, 
the whole passing through first my hands 
and then Dick’s. 


Any one who has watched a thresh- 
ing machine at work will acknowledge 
that this result was a good deal above 
the average. 

The lads’ most general, and, I doubt 
not, most instructive, employment was 
to look after the horses, cattle, and 
pigs. They learnt to milk, taking at 
first half an hour to half milk a single 
cow, and ending by doing it in two or 
three minutes. They fed and littered 
down the animals morning and night, 
and, in fact, grew to be quite familiar 
with their ways and wants. Another 
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accomplishment which they acquired 
was the butcher’s craft. Altogether 
they were fully employed. “The work 
begins”, they say in one of their 
letters, “at 6 A.M., sometimes at 4.30, 
and it continues till 8 or 9 at night”. 

Early in 1887 the lads began to 
feel the common desire of the emigrant 
to “go west”. While they were medi- 
tating the change, intending, if pos- 
sible, to get free passes in charge of 
cattle, they received froma relative an 
invitation to join him in prospecting 
Texada, an island between the main- 
land of British Columbia and Van- 
couver. Accordingly they travelled 
by the Canadian Pacific to Victoria, 
and started on their voyage of ex- 
ploration. The next three months 
they spent in Texada, looking for 
land which it might be worth while 
to take up, and for minerals. It was 
® pleasant time and not unprofitable, 
for they learnt various things, among 
them the habit of self-reliance and 
the art of shifting for themselves ; 
but they did not find what they were 
looking for, and they determined to 
give up the experiment. I see from 
the newspapers that gold has been 
lately found in Texada Island; but I 
am not sorry that the discovery came 
after my sons’ departure. 

By the end of August they had 
passed the Rocky Mountains again, 
and were looking for work in Calgary. 
But work, when the summer was so 
far advanced, was not easy to find. 
They could get nothing better than 
employment on a horse-ranche at 
fifteen dollars each a month, with 
board—board meaning pork, damper, 
and tea, with an occasional change of 
bread for damper. After a while they 
bought a team—two bay mares—with 
forty pounds which they had in my 
hands, purchasing also a waggon and 
harness with a little money which 
they had saved out of their wages. The 
winter they spent with a settler, who 
happened, by great good luck, to be a 
relative of an old home-friend, work- 
ing for their own keep and the keep 
of their team, and now and then 
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putting in a day on their own ac- 
count, 

Towards the end of the year a 
relative made the boys a_ present 
of £200. The news of this gift 
reached them on Christmas Eve. For 
the next two or three months they 
looked about them as occasion offered, 
and in March homesteaded ! one hun- 
dred and sixty acres each, and pre- 
empted as much more. Before the 
end of May they had finished and 
were installed in their house, a build- 
ing of logs with a roof of turfs, twenty- 
four feet by twenty (inside measure), 
divided into a kitchen and a living- 
room by a timber partition. 

Money, as may be supposed, was 
scarce, as the young farmers had no- 
thing to sell. Working out for others 
was their resource, and promised well. 
A small job of cutting and raking hay 
for a neighbour gave them a few 
pounds, and then they took a contract 
to supply a neighbouring ranche with 
two hundred tons. This was to be 
delivered by September 15th, and was 
to bring in a gross sum of more than 
£90, and, as the lads hoped, a profit, after 
paying for labour, &c., of £60 or more. 

But now came their first mishap— 
“rather a misfortune”, as they philo- 
sophically described it. Just before 
the ranche-company took over the hay, 
half of it was burnt by a prairie-fire. 
Not only did they lose the stipulated 
pay for this half, but they were liable 
to supply the amount, if called upon 
to do so by the company, at market 
price. Accordingly on January 18th 
in this year | find them buying a stack 
for twelve pounds ten shillings and 
getting nine pounds for it.2 The affair 
was finally wound up in the course of 


1 Any British citizen who has reached the 
age of eighteen may claim as a ‘‘ homestead” 
one hundred and sixty acres of land on paying 
a small registration fee. It becomes his free- 
hold if certain conditions of cultivation are 
fulfilled. He is allowed to ‘‘pre-empt” the 


same amount of land, paying for it eighty 
pounds in ten annual instalments of eight 
pounds. 

2 The last letter published in the book is 
dated October, 1888. 
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March, and the result was the loss of 
all their capital and labour. 

Prairie fires are indeed the chief 
enemies with which the farmers in a 
sparsely settled country have to con- 
tend. One of the lads’ earliest ex- 
periences after coming to the North- 
West had been a struggle with one of 
these fires. This lasted from 2 p.m. 
in the afternoon of one day till 4.30 in 
the morning of the next. Some thirty 
men with two teams and thirteen 
saddle-horses were at work. The 
flames were put out with two raw hides, 
weighted down by earth and hitched 
with long ropes to two saddle-horses, 
which were driven along on either side 
of the fire, men following behind to 
stamp out any sparksthat had been left. 
One that escaped notice was caught by 
the wind, and passed over six miles of 
country in twenty minutes, leaving a 
streak as clear as if a road had been 
made. In the September of the follow- 
ing year (1888) came the disaster to 
the hay that has been already men- 
tioned ; and then, in the latter half of 
April last, another conflagration, from 
which, however, they escaped without 
any very serious loss, 

They describe the flame on this 
occasion as having been six or seven 
feet.through, and travelling faster than 
a horse could gallop, so fast, indeed, 
that it seemed to leap over the depres- 
sions in the prairie, leaving them, so 
to speak, to burn afterwards at their 
leisure. It was too big to stop, and 
the only thing to be done was to save 
the buildings. These were surrounded 
by a fire-guard—a space of ploughed 
land on which nothing is permitted 
to grow. This, however, was not broad 
enough to stop flames travelling at 
such arate. They leapt across it, caught 
a small stack of hay, and burnt it ina 
few minutes. The house was safe, for 
it had been prudently surrounded by 
an extra guard ; but the stable was in 
danger. The manure round it caught 
fire, but was put out, partly by sousing 
the stuff with water, partly by taking 
it away. Then the flames reached a 


pile of building-logs, but were extin- 


guished with pails of water; finally 
they got to a pile of five hundred posts 
to be used for fencing. This was the 
hardest work of the day. One lad 
pulled the posts away from the pile, 
the other watched to see that the 
piles round did not catch,—no easy 
matter, as the wind was blowing the 
sparks in every direction. In the end 
four out of the five hundred posts were 
saved, and none of the other piles were 
injured, One of the brothers had 
started earlier in the day for Calgary, 
and thus describes his experiences. 


I was on my way to town, and when I 
crossed the hills just north of us I saw a 
vast black plain, and thought the fire had 
gone out ; but suddenly the wind got up 
very strong from the north, and in an in- 
stant I saw a line of flame five or six miles 
long almost in front of me. I drove into 
some ground burnt over last fall, and 
watched the fire go past, and I never saw 
anything like it before. When it reached 
the hills, where the grass is two feet long 
in places, it just rushed along in great 
leaps and bounds, jumping coulées fifty to 
a hundred feet broad. In five minutes it 
was out of sight, having travelled three 
miles and crossed the range. I knew that 
it would be past our place inside of five 
minutes, and also that Dick was prepared 
for it, and so I drove into town. 


This confidence in Dick, who, by the 
way, had the help of a guest and, 
during the earlier part of the struggle, 
of some friends, was not misplaced ; 
but the absentee was very glad, he 
confesses, to see, when he returned, 
the roof of their house. That, at least, 
was still standing. The damage suf- 
fered by the brothers consisted in the 
loss of the hay and of about a mile 
of fencing, and did not exceed £20. 
Some neighbours who had neglected 
to defend themselves with fire- 
guards suffered far more severely, 
one of them losing his stable with 
two horses in it. The severity of the 
fire was due to the dryness of the 
grass—there having been no rain 
since the preceding August—and of 
course to the strength of the wind. 

My readers will doubtless want to 
know how the settlers make their 





























living. Their first intention was to 
breed horses, but they found that to 
rely on this alone would require more 
capital than they could command. 
Accordingly in March last they ex- 
changed some of their horse-stock for 
cows and poultry, intending to do a 
little trade in milk, eggs, ke. At the 
same time they have been planting 
fruit-trees, and are intending to keep 
bees, an industry of which they gained 
some practical experience in England. 
They cultivate about twenty acres of 
arable land, half of this being their 
own, half being hired out at ten shil- 
lings an acre ; from this last they 
hope to gain, if they have, as they say, 
anything of a crop, a profit of £30. 
The fire in March delayed opera- 
tions in the dairy. Then they look 
forward to selling colts and calves; 
and finally they have the resource 
of working for neighbours with 
more capital, one or another of them 
being thus employed during the sum- 
mer months. Quite lately they have 
taken a pupil, who is to pay them 
£30 a year. They are certainly 
young for teachers, but then every- 
thing they know they have learnt for 
themselves, and this is a condition 
which is pretty certain to make in- 
struction effective. The cost of 
living, that is of articles which 
have to be bought, is small. They 
estimate it at about £12 or £14 in 
the year. The stream which bounds 
their land on one side furnishes them 
with as many trout as they want. 
They describe themselves as having 
caught between thirty and forty, 
ranging from half a pound to four 
pounds in weight, in the course of an 
evening. Even in winter this supply 
does not fail them. They only have 
to cut a hole through some eighteen 
inches of ice to catch as many fish 
as they please. In the fall and winter 
there is plenty of shooting, chiefly of 
prairie chickens, as they are called, 
a kind of grouse, and of snipe. 
Deer are also sometimes to be ob- 
tained. 

I find a balance-sheet in a letter 
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which I received about the end of last 
year. In this they value their horses 
(one stallion, five mares, and two colts) 
at £200. Their land is assessed (after 
deducting the purchase money due 
three years after pre-emption) at 
£370. Other assets increase their 
property to a total of about £600, 
clear of liability. They have had 
altogether something less than £300 
supplied to them. To make this ac- 
count complete two or three other 
matters must be mentioned. Their 
outfit, including guns, fishing-rods, «e., 
cost about £130. It was on a very 
liberal scale, and much larger than 
emigrants proceeding at once to the 
North-West would want. Much of it 
is still available. Passage-money and 
agency-fee came to about £80. Be- 
yond this, and the first year’s payment 
for board, my two sons have been no 
expense to me since May, 1886, when 
the elder was a month over eighteen 
and the younger still wanted three 
months of seventeen. 

The life is not an easy one, for the 
settlers have to do everything for 
themselves, Vigorous constitutions, 
physical strength, industry, and a 
certain aptitude for turning the hand 
to anything that may be wanted, are 
necessary qualifications; and I need 
not say that self-control, especially in 
the matter of drink, is absolutely 
essential. A certain skill in cooking 
is important. A vigorous lad can 
subsist on indifferent food, but his 
strength and efficiency are undoubtedly 
increased by good fare. Their first 
Christmas dinner in the North-West, 
when they were not their own masters, 
consisted of green bacon and potatoes. 
Last year, in their own house, they 
dined off a sirloin of beef, a grouse- 
pie, apple-tart, and plum-pudding, all 
cooked by the younger brother, and 
“done”, as he declares with pardon- 
able pride, “to a turn”. The plum- 
pudding I should have tasted but for 
the elaborate precautions of the Cana- 
dian Revenue Department. The con- 
tents of the parcel were not duly 
declared, and I received a communica- 
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tion from the Postmaster-General of 
the Dominion apprising me of this 
neglect on the part of the senders. 
I made an appeal to his tenderer 
feelings, but in vain. The requisite 
paper was obtained ; and then, some 
five months after date, the parcel 
arrived ; but, alas! when it came 
the slice of pudding was a mass of 
mould, 

And what, it may be asked, should 
be learnt by an intending emigrant ? 
I cannot, I think, do better than 
answer this question by quoting part 
of a letter which Dick sent a few 
months ago to a younger brother who 
is anxiously looking forward to the 
time when he will be able to go out. 


First try and learn all that you can about 
practical veterinary work, especially shoe- 
ing horses, and treatment of the feet with 
regard to the same. As regards dairying, 
learn how to milk, to make butter and 
cheese, and to keep mileh cattle properly. 
Poultry I suppose you know how to look 
after already ; still it is well to have a 
special knowledge of the treatment which 
they should have during the diseases to 
which they are liable. Carpentering 
house-fitting and construction, the build- 
ing of sheds, &c.) will be very useful. 
Riding you need not trouble about, till 
you come out to us. Knowledge of am- 
bulance-work would be very useful, as is 
also book-keeping. As regards the domes- 
tic arts, I would not trouble about them. 
You will learn what you want to know 
quick enough out here, with what you 
know already. It is as well to have some 
acquaintance with the keeping of pigs and 
sheep. And then there are bees; but 
these, I know, you have kept. But bear 
in mind that if you can shoe a horse well, 
and are well posted up in treating the in- 
tricate machinery of a horse’s foot, even if 
you know nothing else, you will be simply 
invaluable to us. But if you have time to 
learn more there are plenty of things that 
will be useful—ploughing, for instance, 
harrowing, sowing, gardening, and espe- 
cially thatching. And don’t forget to learn 
the banjo. 


I would especially insist on a point 
which is mentioned in this letter, 
Every 


namely, ambulance - work, 


young emigrant should attend the 
lectures given by the Ambulance 
Association on first aid to the in- 
jured, and, if possible, pass the ex- 
amination. Very likely they will be 
averse to doing so; my sons were 
averse, and it was only by making 
this attendance an absolutely neces- 
sary condition for their emigration 
that I overcame their reluctance. They 
have now, it will be seen, changed 
their opinion. Indeed they have had 
more than one practical experience of 
the usefulness of this kind of know- 
ledge. On one occasion the elder 
received a deep wound in the thigh 
from a clasp-knife. His life, humanly 
speaking, was saved by his brother 
making a tourniquet on the spot with 
a pair of ambulance braces. 

Another word of advice may be 
given. Let the young emigrant take 
with him everything that he is likely 
to want. The Canadian Government 
is very liberal in allowing the intro- 
duction of property belonging to emi- 
grants; but their protective system 
puts great obstacles in the way of sup- 
plies being sent out tothe settler. I had 
an experience of this in some tools 
which I forwarded to my sons last year. 
The cost in England was a little 
over seven pounds, and the charge for 
freight and duty came actually to more. 
This charge may not be unreasonably 
too great, for the distance is vast, 
Calgary being further from Montreal 
than Montreal is from London ; but it 
is nothing less than prohibitive. The 
only advantage gained by sending the 
tools from England was that some of 
them are more easily used when they 
have been “handselled” by a skilled 
carpenter. But let the emigrant take 
them, and anything else he is likely 
te want, with him—he must, however, 
look sharply after them, as, I am told, 
there is a serious danger of tools 
being stolen when the lad is not in a 
home of his own. 


A. J. CHurcn. 
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Wuew the Rev. John Smith took in 
hand the parish of Hopetay, there was 
little to distinguish that parish from 
its neighbours; its inhabitants were 
no more industrious, no more intel- 
lectual, no more moral, and no less 
goodnatured, but the twenty-five years 
of his incumbency had worked a social 
and moral revolution. The Rev. John 
came to Hopetay at the age of thirty 
from a mastership in a public-school, 
and his ideals and methods were those 
of a public-schoolmaster. Individually 
he regarded his parishioners with the 
professional, somewhat indifferent in- 
terest of the teacher, who watches 
with artistic pleasure the development 
of his pupils but cannot afford to sym- 
pathize with them as fellow beings ; 
collectively they formed the parish, 
and to the parish the reverend gentle- 
man was devoted body and soul. He 
took pride in it as a model parish, the 
result of his own exertions ; he liked 
to speak of “the healthy moral tone” 
he had created in it, and he grieved 
over any lapse of morality that might 
occur, without much care for the in- 
terests of abstract morality and still 
less for the spiritual welfare of the 
offender, mainly on account of the slur 
cast on the fair fame of the little com- 
munity. He carried his public-school 
ideal still further. Himself an ener- 
getic, bustling, wiry little man, he had 
a great belief in muscular Christianity 
and its cognate virtues ; indolence and 
untidiness, and the vices derived there- 
from, were his pet abominations. 

He was in the habit of keeping a 
book in which the mental and moral 
progress of the members of his flock 
were registered, in the form of annual 
reports solemnly made up at the end 
of each year; the custom was a plea- 
sant reminiscence of his schoolmaster 
days. In that book might be read 
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such words of doom as the following : 
“ Pugh, James ; has amply fulfilled the 
promise of last year’s report ; alike in 
sport and work a most promising boy ; 
captain of the second eleven ; confirmed 
this year; three prizes; with my ap- 
proval has persuaded his grandfather 
to go to the workhouse, a worthless 
old man, doing him no good; lodges 
with Mrs. Price at the post-office ; 
have got him on the railway ; a regu- 
lar communicant.” And Master Pugh 
was but a type, the most perfect type, 
it is true, but still only one example, 
of the new generation that had grown 
up under his fostering care. The old 
folk the Rev. John had been obliged 
to abandon as hopelessly given over 
to a reprobate mind, “ incorrigibly 
slovenly” as he described them in his 
book, selecting the epithet which re- 
presented to him the lowest abyss of 
degradation ; but the young people, 
with a few exceptions, he was content 
with ; they were all that his soul, or 
the soul of any reasonable, muscular, 
and nineteenth-century Christian could 
desire—keen, energetic, uncompromis- 
ingly moral, with a great belief in the 
“healthy moral tone” of Hopetay, 
and a determination to maintain it at 
all costs. With afew exceptions ; the 
Rev. John had his crumpled rose-leaves 
like the rest of us, and with one of 
these, a rose-leaf so rudely, so viciously, 
so perversely crumpled that it could 
hardly be recognized as a rose-leaf at 
all, it is necessary now to become 
acquainted. 

In the Rev. John’s book after the 
name “Rose, Richard;’ follow  re- 
marks like these, written from year 
to year at the annual making up of 
the reports: “Seems sharp, but idle, 
... requires great care, ... most dis- 
appointing, ... bad home influence ; 


mother slovenly ; have tried to induce 
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him to leave her ; refuses, . . . expelled 
from cricket-club ; have refused to con- 
firm him, . . . won’t settle to any work; 
a disgrace to the parish ; have tried to 
get him and his mother away; refuses ; 
insubordinate, . . . incorrigibly slo- 
venly.” Alas! thou Rose, prenamed 
Richard, who shall now speak a word 
for thee ? 

It must be confessed that Dick was 
a lazy scamp, but circumstances were 
against him. In a less model parish 
there might have been a place even 
for him. He had few positive vices, 
and even with regard to his one great 
weakness, his disinclination to work, 
that did not prevent him being willing, 
nay anxious, to earn an honest liveli- 
hood for himself and his mother, if he 
had only been permitted to do so in a 
leisurely, easy-going way. But the 
moral tone and the moral vicar of 
Hopetay required of every man a zeal, 
an enthusiasm for his daily labour 
which Dick could by no means conjure 
up. So he had become, and knew 
himself to be, a social pariah, and pos- 
sibly the knowledge was not altogether 
healthy for him. 

It was Whitsunday morning, and 
Dick was wandering aimlessly through 
the village, newly risen from his couch. 
When the Rev. John described him in 
his book as “addicted to fatal habits 
of self-indulgence,” it was the pro- 
pensity to lie in bed of a morning that 
he more particularly had in his mind’s 
eye. It represented to the reverend 
gentleman the unpardonable sin. He 
was himself one of those men who 
have a positive dislike to being com- 
fortable, who for choice always sit on 
hard-bottomed chairs, and he expected 
the parish to display an independence, 
equal to his own, of the upholsterer’s 
art. Unfortunately it was just in 
these points that Dick fell away, and 
earned his fatal reputation as the 
profligate of the village. And yet an 
ingenious apologist might have found 
excuse even for him. On this Sunday 
morning, as he slunk along through 
the empty sunlit streets, he felt guilty 
enough in all truth, but he also felt in 


his blundering, slovenly way that his 
side of the case had not been yet put 
fairly before the world. What in- 
ducement was there to get him out of 
bed on a Sunday morning? Since he 
had been refused confirmation, on the 
specific grounds of his inability to 
repeat the longer answers in the 
Church Catechism, but more truly, as 
it was universally understood, on 
account of general slovenliness—since 
that humiliating rejection, which had 
been regarded both by himself and the 
village as an informal sentence of ex- 
communication—he had been practi- 
cally frightened away from the church. 
It was with him as with not a few—an 
outward show of recklessness concealed 
an intensely nervous, almost hysterical 
apprehension of ridicule, an exagge- 
rated sensitiveness to public opinion. 
His breakdown in the catechism was 
the result of nervousness to a great 
extent, and unfortunately the same 
nervousness and a wild desire to cover 
his mortification led him to regale the 
outside public with a burlesque tra- 
vesty of his interview with the Rev. 
John ; for, unhappily for himself, he 
had no small sense of humour and a 
gift of mimicry. Needless to say, his 
irreverence soon was carried to the 
ears of the vicar, and, being straight- 
way put on record in the book, left 
poor Dick’s reputation worse than 
ever. He had once or twice there- 
after timidly ventured to take a seat 
at the back of the church, but it seemed 
to him that not only the sermon but 
the whole service bristled over with 
covert allusions to his own abandoned 
condition ; and, even if that was mere 
fancy, there was so little mistaking 
the tone of the comments on his pre- 
sence among them made by the out- 
coming worshippers, that he had not 
the heart to persist in his devotional 
exercises. Now if our poor scamp’s 
character had been a less disjointed 
and incoherent piece of mental machi- 
nery, if he had only been a consistent 
vagabond, his ejection from the fold 
should not have troubled him over- 
much ; but the absurdity of his plight 
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was that the very opposite was the 
case. No one could be more conscious 
than he was of the ridiculous incon- 
gruity of an outcast like himself de- 
siring to take part in public worship. 
It put him out of sympathy even with 
his own class ; but the fact remained, 
there was something in the music or 
the ritual or what-not of the Church 
services which appealed over-power- 
fully to the emotional side of his 
nature, and all that he could do was 
to conceal the humiliating fact, as best 
he could, from the mocking eyes of 
his little world. 

Dick, choosing the most unfre- 
quented ways, was tending steadily 
in the direction of the church, when, 
just as he reached the churchyard gate, 
he was accosted by the very two per- 
sons he most desired to avoid. The 
school was on the opposite side of the 
road to the church, and on the wall 
that encircled the playground were 
perched two aged villagers smoking 
their matutinal pipes. They repre- 
sented a past order of things, a school 
of thought that once dominated the 
whole village, but was now well-nigh 
defunct ; the order of things before Mr. 
Smith arrived, when the philosophers 
were kings in Hopetay, as they still 
are in nine out of ten of the villages 
of England. In the porch or the 
parlour of the Red Horse these sages 
had in the summer and winter even- 
ings taught their disciples their simple 
philosophies, until the advent of the 
new teacher who had overthrown their 
rule. The amused contempt, with 
which alone they deigned to recognize 
the altered condition of affairs, was 
an eloquent testimony to the value of 
the doctrines they professed, and one 
of their favourite amusements was 
(weather permitting) to sit in their 
shirt-sleeves on the schoolyard wall 
and pass humorous and _ philosophic 
comments on the ingoing and out- 
coming worshippers. Their names re- 
spectively were Griffiths and Morgan. 
In a history of philosophy they would 
be ranked with the Imperfect Socratics, 
Griffiths being a Cynic, and Morgan 


Dick. 








holding, with Aristippus, that pleasure 
was the supreme good; but in justice 
to both of them it must be added that, 
while even for the matter of their 
ideas they were not consciously in- 
debted to their Greek forerunners, 
the form and language in which they 
couched them was unmistakably their 
own. 

“Hi, Dick, you bin late, lad!” 
cried the Cyrenaic; “passon’ll be in a 
precious way if you bain’t there to 
help him out with his prayers. He'll 
mebbee forget the words.” 

This was in humorous allusion to 
Dick’s own fiasco in the Catechism. 
Mr. Griffiths, for his part, took his clay 
pipe from between his lips to permit 
egress for a comprehensive anathema 
in which parson, and people, and 
prayers, and Dick himself, were in- 
cluded in a general condemnation ; and 
then resuming his pipe, pulled at it 
with feverish energy, as it were to 
make up for lost time. 

Mr. Morgan rebuked his brother 
philosopher. “Eh, let un alone! 
Richard’s a righteous lad, and a psalm- 
singer. Well, everyun’ to his liking, 
as the owd ’ooman said as kissed the 
cow.” 

Dick felt that something was ex- 
pected from him ; assuming a very fair 
imitation of the Rev. John’s tone 
and manner, he gravely lectured the 
two sages on the enormity of smoking 
in one’s shirt-sleeves on a Sunday 
morning, and drew an enticing picture 
of the delights that awaited them if 
they would only enter the sacred 
edifice ; and having elicited a laugh 
from Mr. Morgan, and an oath from 
the other, and cleared his own charac- 
ter, as he hoped, from the unworthy 
imputation of a leaning towards piety, 
he went on his way. Entering the 
church porch on tiptoe (further than 
that he dared not go), he sat down, 
prepared to see and hear as much as he 
could. His vision was restricted to a 
small segment of the nave and a still 
smaller portion of the gallery, but even 
in this narrow field he found much to 
interest him. His glimpse of the 
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gallery included a view of Mr. James 
Pugh, who, as a teacher in the Sunday 
School, sat there with the children, and 
it was pleasant to note how that 
gentleman was not too busy, frowning 
and shaking and nudging his charges 
into a properly devout frame of mind, 
but that he found time now and again 
to incline his own stately head in the 
attitude of prayer ; at such moments 
his face wore an abstracted smile, as 
though he were enjoying beatific 
visions. Then again, how pleasant it was 
to hear the hearty tones in which to the 
vicar’s “The Lord be with you,” he 
responded, “And with thy spirit.” 
The alacrity of his tone gave to the 
response the effect of a pretty inter- 
change of compliments. Dick, if he 
noticed these idiosyncrasies of manner, 
viewed them with nothing but ap- 
proval, Pugh being a hero of his. His 
admiration dated from the time when 
he used to play cricket under his 
captaincy, in the old days when they 
were boys together, and before poor 
Dick was expelled from the club ; and 
though since then the one had risen in 
the world as much as the other had 
fallen, yet Pugh could not prevent 
Dick worshipping him in secret, and 
worship him Dick did. Indeed it was 
in great part this that brought the 
latter here on a Sunday morning, that 
he in the porch might watch his big, 
handsome, clever hero in the gallery, 
and might let his thoughts run back 
to the old times, and forget for a bit 
the great gulf that was fixed between 
them now. Then too there was the 
music ; and though he did not for the 
life of him dare to join in the singing 
himself, he could silently wag his head 
in time to the voices of the others, and 
that seemed a bond of union between 
him and them, the existence of which 
pleased his fancy. So in due course 
the time for the sermon arrived. From 
this point Dick’s interest in the ser- 
vice always became more intellectual 
than spiritual ; Dick the worshipper 
may have been said to leave the porch, 
and Dick the critic and humorist to 
have taken his place. It always 


seemed to his rude intelligence that 
there was an element in the prayers and 
hymns which was altogether lacking 
in the Rev. John’s discourses, and that 
it was just that element, that inde- 
scribable something, which drew him 
to the church at all. Mr. Smith’s 
sermons were very clever productions, 
but they did not appeal to folks’ 
hearts ; indeed they were not meant to 
do so by their author, who often said 
he did not believe in namby-pamby, 
sentimental religion. They were 
generally drawn from the Old Testa- 
ment, and seemed to Dick to be very 
full of cursing, and killing, and quarrel- 
ling—topics interesting enough in 
their way, but to be read about any 
week in the local paper. While, how- 
ever, he was indifferent to the matter 
of these discourses, their form he was 
never tired of studying. Mr. Smith 
had the clerical tricks of style and 
accent in somewhat an exaggerated 
form, and the observation and imita- 
tion of these mannerisms was a never- 
failing source of pleasure to Master 
Dick, as well as to the sons of Belial 
among the villagers in whose presence 
he would rehearse them. ; 
The sermon this morning was on the 
subject of Achan’s transgression. The 
preacher started with a vivid picture 
of the satisfactory completeness with 
which the people of Jericho had been 
massacred ; and then drew in gloomy 
contrast the disappointment of the 
Jews at seeing little Ai still standing, 
when, in accordance with their pious 
prognostications and somewhat start- 
ling principles of warfare, it should not 
have contained a single man, woman, 
or child alive. Warming to his work, 
he hounded down the miserable Achan 
with the zest of a vigilance committee, 
suggesting by the way that it was 
possibly for some sweetheart that the 
misguided man had secreted the fatal 
treasures—a little touch of realism 
which he doubtless intended to be 
pathetic, but which struck for some 
reason the majority of his artless 
hearers as wildly funny. Having 
taken summary vengeance on the 
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culprit, the reverend gentleman got to 
his moral. Other communities besides 
the nation of the Jews had their 
Achans, their troublers ; even model 
parishes, he implied, were liable to such 
afflictions, and had men in their midst 
who were blots upon their perfection. 
How were these Achans to be dealt 
with? Without going so far as to 
suggest stoning, he would and did lay 
stress upon the need now and again of 
strong and vigorous measures ; what- 
ever sentimentalists might say, the 
majority had a right to defend itself. 
Notice also the character of Achan’s 
offence! Love of luxury and luxurious 
things, that was all! <A love born of 
self-indulgence. What kind of a boy- 
hood and youth had Achan’s in all 
probability been ? 

But here Mr. Smith seemed to Dick 
to be becoming sovery personal that the 
latter withdrew. Indeed it was about 
time that he did so, for in a very short 
time the congregation itself poured 
forth. From a secure hiding-place 
Dick watched the procession, mindful 
not to be seen himself ; and the result 
of his observation was apparently 
satisfactory, for suddenly with a glee- 
ful gesture he set off running along 
back lanes towards the opposite end 
of the straggling village. Emerging 
on the main street he glanced anxiously 
up and down, and then dropped into 
an easy lounge, timing his steps to 
the strains of one of the hymns he 
had lately heard, rendered with great 
deliberation in a shrill whistle and a 
melancholy minor key. Presently 
brisk steps sounded behind him, and 
turning he recognized, with an air of 
creat astonishment, Miss Julia Price, 
daughter of the postmistress of Hope- 
tay, a pretty, fair-complexioned girl, 
with whom half the youth of the place 
were in love. The post-office lay a 
short distance out of the viilage, and 
the artful Richard proposed to escort 
the fair Julia home. He was received 
coldly, and found difficulty in keeping 
up the conversation. 

“S’pose Jim Pugh’s gone to passon’s 
for the afternoon ?” 
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Miss Price affected equal indifference 
and ignorance as to the movements of 
that gentleman. 

“He wouldn’t be best pleased to 
hear you talk that fashion!” quoth 
Dick significantly ; but seeing from the 
lady’s face that his attempt at arch- 
ness was unfavourably received, he 
hastened to add, “He mostly do go 
there on a Sunday afternoon, don’t 
he?” 

The lady was still unresponsive ; but 
Dick, clinging with rustic tenacity to 
his topic to avoid the mental wrench 
involved in changing the conversation, 
proceeded ina disjointed monologue to 
eulogize the absent Pugh till they 
reached the post-office. There matters 
improved ; Mrs. Price, who possessed 
a sharp tongue but a kind heart, and 
who was one of the few friends left 
to Dick in the village, made him stay 
to dinner; nor did his good fortune 
end there. Having meekly partaken 
of the generous meal of wholesome 
invective which she provided for his 
soul’s nourishment at the same time 
that she no less liberally attended to 
his bodily needs, he obtained _per- 
mission to take her daughter for a 
walk on the hills. Ah, what a delight- 
ful afternoon that was for him! The 
breezy heather and gorse-clad hills, 
which stretch to the north of Hopetay, 
basked and shimmered and gleamed 
in the sun; the birds sang and the 
butterflies danced about and above, 
but no bird and no butterfly was half 
so gay as he was. Everything con- 
spired to make him happy; he thought 
with a great burst of inward self- 
gratulation how well laid out had been 
the extra pains he had bestowed on 
his toilet that morning, for with his 
hair as carefully oiled as it now was, 
and with his new red and green tie 
on, he was conscious that he looked 
his best. Jim Pugh’s clothes and boots 
might be in better condition, but Jim’s 
taste in the important matter of ties 
had always appeared to him poor and 
commonplace ; and indeed, without 
considering how far these accessories 
added to or detracted from his personal 
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appearance, it was undeniable that 
Dick’s cheery, honest face was by no 
means an ill thing to look upon. In- 
spired by these pleasant sights and 
sounds without, and fortified by a good 
dinner and such brave reflections 
within, he found that he could forget 
his trivial troubles, or, better still, he 
could talk them over with his com- 
panion, awakening that pity which, 
whether it is really akin to love or not, 
is at least a most delightful emotion 
to be the object of, and thus in the 
spirit of the hymn putting even his 
“stony griefs” to a most profitable 
and economical account. For to the 
same gentle influences which had so 
cheered up her comrade Miss Julia 
herself had succumbed, and was in a 
most melting mood. The divine sym- 
pathy which beamed from her pretty 
grey eyes turned Dick positively giddy, 
and when, putting on a charming, 
almost motherly air, she asked him, 
wouldn’t he for her sake give up his 
lazy ways, and show people what he 
was really worth, his voice broke when 
he tried to answer her, but he swore a 
great oath to himself that from this 
time henceforth he’d be a different 
creature. He had a conviction that 
this was a turning-point of his life ; 
undreamt-of powers and possibilities 
seemed springing up within him ; he 
would go into the world and make a 
fortune, and in a few years’ time hasten 
home to fetch one who had been 
waiting for him tocome ; and then a 
delightful picture sprang into existence 
before his mind’s eye, in which he, 
dressed in the extreme of fashion, was 
represented leaving the church amid 
the plaudits of the villagers (led by 
Jim Pugh), and the congratulations 
of the Rev. John, bearing on his 
arm. ... 

But the shadows fall upon the 
sunniest day ; it was getting cold upon 
the hilltops ; it was time to return to 
the village. The day, so full of un- 
wonted pleasure to Dick, was passing, 
and the night was at hand ; yet he had 
no misgivings; the brightness of the 
day had left an afterglow of happiness 


in his soul, and his heart was full of 
charity towards his fellow-men. 

Unfortunately the society of a lovely 
female cannot, like the beauties of 
inanimate nature, be enjoyed by all 
men with impunity, and without respect 
of persons; it rather resembles the 
funds of the capitalist, the plum-cake 
of the schoolboy, the right to a judg- 
ment in matters artistic, and to a 
breath of fresh air in the metropolis, 
prizes of life which are supposed to 
suffer in value by being shared, and 
are apt to be monopolized by the great 
ones of the world. So it came about 
that for Dick, all unconscious as he 
was, there was at this very moment a 
heavy reckoning in preparation. And 
who should his creditor be but Mr. 
Pugh? That gentleman had taken his 
Sunday dinner with the vicar, but had 
left early in the afternoon to také 
Miss Price for a promenade. His in- 
dignation, when he found that he had 
been forestalled, was extreme. He 
had had occasion before now to com- 
plain of the unseemly catholicity of 
Miss Julia’s taste, but that he should 
have to give place to such a person as 
Richard Rose was too galling ; a person 
who had been held up to the reproba- 
tion of moral men in that very 
morning’s sermon, for of course Mr. 
Pugh knew who had been the Achan 
particularly referred to. He and 
Parson had frequently talked over the 
disgrace which the existence and prac- 
tices of that individual brought upon 
Hopetay, so he averred to a group of 
citizens, leaving them with the pro- 
found conviction that something ought 
to be done to show Master Dick the 
error of his ways, and that right 
quickly. 

Meanwhile that abandoned criminal, 
having left his fair companion at the 
post-office, and won from her a half- 
promise that on the morrow, on which, 
being Whit-Monday and a general 
holiday, there was to be a great ex- 
cursion of the whole village over the 
hills, he might again act as her squire, 
had departed in great contentment of 
mind to his own home, That home 











was indeed of a wretched enough de- 
scription, being a low, dark, stuffy, 
little one-storeyed hovel, in which 
no dog of self-respect would have 
cared to live; neither was it kept, 
it must be confessed, particularly 
clean by its inmates; and altogether 
the fact that Dick and his mother 
were content to live in such a hole 
would have been enough of itself to 
single them out for the Rev. John’s 
special condemnation, had special cause 
been needed. It did not occur to him 
that long custom and inherited in- 
stincts might have something to do 
with this passive acceptance of condi- 
tions of life which he would have found 
insupportable, and that possibly on the 
whole it was lucky for Dick and others 
like Dick that they had become pretty 
pachydermatous. But there was more 
to be said in defence of our poor 
scamp’s unpalatial residence than this; 
it was not only somewhat removed 
from the rest of the village, and so 
less exposed to the prying eyes of un- 
sympathetic neighbours, but in the 
matter of picturesqueness it was charm- 
ingly situated half way up the side of 
a beautiful glen that ran into the 
hills. In front of it passed the road 
by which the orthodox ascent of the 
heights was made, and beneath, along 
the foot of the valley, rippled and 
sparkled a little stream, the waters of 
which collected at the mouth of the 
glen to form the pond which was 
spoken of reverentially by the inhabit- 
ants of Hopetay as “The Lake.” It 
sounds absurd to claim for a person 
like Dick a genuine love of scenery, 
but I believe that he possessed it never- 
theless, and that it helped to endear 
to him the hovel which he called his 
home. 

The room which he entered had 
little enough furniture, but that little 
was too much. Two sides were occu- 
pied by two beds, the one (on the side 
which contained also the door) cur- 
tained off in a recess of the wall, the 
other protruding in undraped ugliness 
into the room ; on the third side was 
the fireplace, and on the fourth the 
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window, in front of which was a small 
rickety deal table and a chair of plain 
wood—the plainer possibly for the 
loss of its back. The general impres- 
sion produced by the room and its 
contents was of the drab and dingy 
colourlessness of it all; the eye longed 
for a bit of colour, the brighter the 
better. From the dirty-white clothes 
on the bed and the dirty-grey white- 
wash on the walls, to the melancholy 
and mutilated china dog on the mantel- 
shelf (the only ornament in the room), 
and even the drab, cadaverous cat, 
which had been sitting on the table, 
but fled spitting and swearing beneath 
the bed on Dick’s entry, the colouring 
was of the same dismally negative 
description. 

A sound, half-way between a gasp 
and a whisper, drew Dick at once to 
the recess in the wall, and there, lying 
huddled up on the unmade bed, was 
one who looked the very genius of the 
dismal place, so mean and shapeless 
was the dirty, draggled gown that 
clung to her wasted limbs, so thin 
and wan were the hands which she 
feebly rubbed from time to time on 
the bed-clothes to wipe away the mois- 
ture that kept bursting from their 
pores, so ashy pale and bloodless the 
poor, pinched face. Without a word, 
but with a feeling as though some- 
thing were tugging at his heartstrings, 
so that he was sick and faint and his 
breath came heavily and fast, Dick 
hastened to the table, on which in the 
midst of a wilderness of chipped and 
unwashed crockery were two black 
bottles, the one nearly full, containing 
milk, the other holding a few precious 
drops of brandy. With the aid of the 
latter he had the satisfaction by and 
by of restoring his mother to a more 
normal condition, to the nearest ap- 
proach to life of which she was capable ; 
then he spoke to her with affected 
cheerfulness, sitting by her bedside 
and holding her left hand in both of 
his. ‘“ Why, mother, you ain’t been 
took this way this long time! What 
to goodness took you?” 

Mrs. Rose made no answer, but from 
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the regularity of her breathing, and 
the quiet way her hand lay in his, 
Dick hoped that this meant that she 
had fallen asleep; and so, fearful of 
disturbing her, he sat there motion- 
less, while the light faded away in the 
room and the quiet night came down. 
From the little portion of sky which 
he could see from where he sat, a few 
stars stared down at him, and he stared 
back at them, and attempted a little 
original astronomy to account to him- 
self for their appearance; but the 
mental results seemed hardly worth 
the exertion, and presently his dreamy 
thoughts strayed to more mundane 
fields. He thought of the events of 
the day, of Miss Price, of Heaven, of 
theology, of the Rev. John, of Jim 
Pugh, of Julia again, and so for another 
circular tour through the world of 
thought, arriving by another equally 
logical succession of ideas at the same 
destination. Suddenly there broke the 
stillness a voice, weak and tired it 
sounded, but quite steady and very 
sad. 

“Dick, lad, I’ve been thinking— 
and I never see’d it so clear as I do 
to-night, somehow—as passon was in 
the right of it ; you’d best have sent me 
to the house when he told you. I’ve 
kept you back, Dick; you're gallus 
and ontidy enough by natur’, but I’ve 
kept you back.” 

Then our poor emotional Dick broke 
down altogether; he flung himself 
down on his knees beside the bed, 
and cried aloud: “Oh, mother, 
dunna talk like that! Dunna talk 
that way, mother! I canna bear 
it; indeed, indeed, I canna.” And he 
began to pour forth a flood of words, 
in which he confessed himself an 
idle, good-for-nothing son, but pro- 
mised amendment for the future, and 
declared his fixed resolve to begin a 
fresh life from that very evening. But 
Mrs. Rose, who had it in her mind to 
make up her books with Heaven, and 
that without delay, became fretful and 
impatient, when Dick began to indulge 
in the same melancholy amusement. 
She somewhat tartly bade him be 


silent, though she did not attempt to 
deny that Dick had been a very worth- 
less fellow ; of course he had. Hadn't 
“passon”’ always said so? And “ pas- 
son was most always right.” Best 
thing Dick could do was to lose no 
time in making friends with the vicar, 
and so become respectable. And Mrs. 
Rose, having delivered herself of this 
piece of worldly-wise advice, bade her 
son leave her and lie down. To the 
latter command he attempted todemur, 
but seeing that his protests only irri- 
tated her he gave way and lay down, 
as he was, upon the bed, with the in- 
tention however of keeping awake till 
morning in case she should need him. 

Alas for the sternest resolves of our 
frail human nature! The next thing 
Dick was conscious of was starting up 
from his bed with the uneasy convic- 
tion that he had been very near yield- 
ing to sleep, which conviction seemed 
to be on the whole an understatement 
of the truth, for the sun was high in 
the heavens and it must have been 
about ten o’clock in the morning. But 
he had not time to realize that before 
he became conscious of still another 
fact. His mother, propped on her 
elbows, with her hands hanging life- 
lessly over the edge of the bed, her 
head bowed upon her breast, and her 
breath coming in quick, short gasps, 
was calling his name in a hoarse 
whisper. He sprang to the table, 
only to find that the brandy had been 
exhausted the previous night. With 
trembling fingers he uncorked the 
bottle of milk, filled one of the broken 
cups, and tried to force some of the liquid 
down the fainting woman’s throat; but 
all his efforts seemed fruitless, and a 
horrible despair took possession of him, 
so that he moaned aloud in the agony 
of his spirit. The moments were fly- 
ing ; something must be done, some 
help procured, or she would die. 
Snatching up the empty brandy bottle 
he rushed from the room. 

Mrs. Rose struggled slowly up to 
life, but so slowly and so feebly, that 
she would in all probability have soon 
slipped back again into the sea of 

















unconsciousness from which she had 
emerged, had not something occurred 
to stimulate her flagging senses into 
temporary activity. There was a 
hubbub going on in the road outside, 
and voices were raised and names 
called which were familiar. She sat 
up and listened intently, her eyes 
starting, her whole body trembling ; 
then crawling from her bed she 
dragged herself across the little room 
and reached the window. The scene 
of which she thus became a spectator 
was sufficiently remarkable in itself, 
but the effect which it produced upon 
Mrs. Rose was quite phenomenal, and 
I am convinced that, had the actors 
therein known the engrossing interest 
with which this one spectator, of 
whom unfortunately they took no 
account, contemplated their efforts, 
they would have been gratified beyond 
measure; for no sooner had they 
played their little parts and were now 
retiring from the stage, than Mrs. 
Rose retired in her turn from the 
stage of life, on which she had played 
so poor a part. The last word she 
uttered was the name of her son, and 
then, flinging out her hands before 
her, she sank back lifeless. Falling 
against the wall, she remained propped 
up on the backless chair, and Tom, 
the drab and dilapidated cat, who had 
watched her movements with much 
interest and some alarm, was moved 
to jump upon her lap, to find out what 
it was all about ; arrived there he dis- 
covered to his delight that one result 
of her agitation was that, when she 
flung out her arms, she had swept 
over the uncorked bottle of milk, the 
contents of which were flooding the 
table. Having thus enjoyed a meal, 
the like of which he had not had for 
many a long day, sleep seemed the 
natural consequent, and, as his late 
mistress’s lap presented a more com- 
fortable couch than the crockery- 
encumbered table, pussy, after due 
deliberation, ensconced himself there, 
and contentedly purred himself off to 
sleep. 

Meanwhile, how had Dick fared? 
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Dizzy with dread, he had barely 
noticed that, as he emerged from the 
cottage on to the road, he fell straight- 
way into the thick of a crowd of 
villagers ; nor, intent only on pro- 
curing aid for his mother, had he ob- 
served the excited cries of “ Here a 
be! Now, get a hold on him, Jim,” 
with which his appearance was hailed. 
But when he was suddenly seized by a 
dozen strong hands, and laid on his 
back in the dusty road, he was roused 
to the reality of things, and fought 
lustily for his freedom. The struggle 
was short but decisive ; in less time 
than it takes to write he was reduced 
to subjection, and then a curious 
operation was performed. A light 
plank, about seven feet long, was pro- 
duced, and to this he was bound from 
head to foot with strips of cord, so 
closely that he could move neither 
hand nor foot, but lay like an ani- 
mated mummy, or a babe encased in 
the old-fashioned swaddling clothes in 
which infants are represented on 
medieval monuments. This done, 
Mr. Pugh delivered an extemporary 
address over his recumbent form; 
pointing out the many particulars in 
which Dick fell short of the moral 
ideal of Hopetay, and the urgent need 
there was that those to whom that 
ideal was dear should mark their dis- 
approbation of this arch-offender’s 
delinquencies, by making a signal ex- 
ample of him. His remarks were 
received with rapturous applause, and 
his proposal that they should take and 
dip their victim three times in the 
lake was carried nem. con.; but 
whether this unanimity was due en- 
tirely to an unextinguishable zeal for 
the moral law, or in part at least to 
a keen sense of the ridiculousness of 
Dick’s position,anda reluctance to spoil 
the situation by releasing him too soon, 
it is impossible to say ; certainly, many 
of those most energetic in applause 
had the reputation, rightly or wrongly, 
of being not much better than Dick 
himself, and if they had for all these 
years kept alight in the recesses of 
their unassuming characters the pure 
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flame of a moral enthusiasm, such 
conduct did more credit to their 
modesty than their judgment. 

Dick had made several attempts to 
secure the attention of the crowd and 
explain the errand he was on and the 
danger in which he believed his 
mother to be, but the noise was so 
great, and the laughter which his 
appearance excited so Homeric, that 
his entreaties were drowned ; indeed, 
from the very first, from the time he 
appeared in front of the cottage hat- 
less and but half-dressed, with one 
brace hanging limply at his side, 
and with the empty black bottle 
clasped in his hand, he looked so 
grotesque that it was impossible to 
take him seriously. So he relin- 
quished the vain struggle against fate 
and the mob, and a dull despair took 
possession of him and sealed his lips. 
He could not have told how long it 
took the yelling, delighted band to 
carry him to the lake ; he was dimly 
conscious that he was in considerable 
physical pain, and that one cord in 
particular was tied too tight and was 
galling his ankle, but it was useless 
to complain ; once he thought he was 
about to faint and closed his eyes, but 
the faintness passed away, and, when 
he re-opened his weary eyes, Jim 
Pugh was looking down at him with a 
curious, doubtful look on his face; as 
soon as their eyes met, Jim turned 
away and fell back to the rear of the 
procession. The next incident that 
impressed itself with any vividness on 
his memory was his immersion. It 
resembled somewhat the launching of 
a ship; he was shot into the pond 
head downwards, the plank slicing 
through the water at what seemed a 
great speed, and then coming slowly 
bobbing up to the surface, when it 
was pulled to the shore and the opera- 
tion was repeated. The feeling of his 
utter helplessness, stretched motion- 
less as he was on the plank without 
power to move hand or foot, made his 
position peculiarly excruciating. Pos- 
sibly the same reason helped to spoil 
the sport of the others ; possibly the 


rigidity of his appearance, which gave 
him such a comic look on land, seemed 
to some of them to possess an un- 
pleasantly corpse-like semblance, when 
afloat, while others missed the kicks 
and struggles of the victim which 
should have given zest to the enter- 
tainment ; perhaps they were merely 
tired of their amusement ; whatever 
the cause, the interest in the show 
drooped and flagged as suddenly as it 
had arisen, and presently he was 
dragged to land, cast, still bound to 
the plank, on the grass at the side of 
the lake, and so left. 

Soon people began to pass in twos 
and threes, the villagers on their way 
to the general picnic that was to be 
held to-day on the hills, and, as almost 
all of them had a witticism pointed 
against him, and Dick did not feel at 
present particularly humorous, he took 
an early opportunity to roll over on 
his front, bury his face in the grass, 
and pretend to go to sleep. Sleep 
itself was out of the question ; every 
inch of his body was aching with cramp, 
and perishing with cold, and these 
physical tortures, added to his mental 
distress, were enough to exhaust one 
who had not had his night’s rest dis- 
turbed as Dick’s had been ; but he was 
too exhausted to sleep, all he could 
do was to lie in a semi-unconscious, 
comatose condition, From this state 
he was roused by the pattering of a 
shower of tiny pebbles on the plank 
bound to his back. He turned heavily, 
wearily over on his side to see his 
assailant, and met the laughing grey 
eyes of Miss Price, who was on her 
way to the picnic. According to the 
custom of her kind, she was accom- 
panied by a fair creature of her own 
age and sex, the pair walking with 
their arms entwined round each other, 
and an ostentatiously lavish inter- 
change of caresses and smiles and 
whispered communications, the latter 
of a highly jocular nature to judge 
from the little peals of laughter that 
they evoked. The whole performance 
was designed to whet the appetites of 
the two swains who revolved uneasily 

















about their respective suns, and tried 
by artless masculine devices to draw 
down upon themselves the warmth 
and heat their nature craved. Mr. 
Pugh, who aspired to be Miss Julia’s 
companion for the day, and was duly 
going through the probationate we 
have described, looked particularly em- 
barassed when he saw her stopping at 
the side of his victim. 

“Oh, Dick,” she cried, “ you do look 
so funny! I never saw anything so 
funny!” 

A position like his was so utterly 
out of the range of her experience, 
that she could not realize that it might 
be something very much the reverse 
of funny to him. She meant her words 
in perfect good faith, and no one could 
have been more surprised than she was 
at the way they were received. For 
Dick could realize her point of view 
no more than she could his, and the 
thought that she should join in mock- 
ing him was more than he could bear. 
He rolled over on his face once more to 
hide his tears. The bystanders were 
amused, and Julia was piqued. “Oh, you 
great stupid!” she said pettishly. “Cry, 
baby, cry!” And then she passed on. 

How the hours passed after that 
Dick hardly knew. His clothes slowly 
dried on him, and now and again he 
seemed almost free from discomfort, 
but these times were always followed 
by spells of acute pain, when his whole 
body ached and throbbed. The village 
was almost deserted, but the two Sages 
had not gone up the hills, and paid 
him a visit, each deriving much plea- 
sure from what he saw. Morgan 
laughed from the time he came till 
the time he went away, and at inter- 
vals during the rest of the day, while 
Griffiths cursed Dick for his folly in 
falling into such a plight; cursed his 
tormentors for not, while they were 
about it, having drowned such a fool 
outright; cursed Morgan for laughing 
so uproariously at nothing, and himself 
for wasting so much breath on such a 
pair of idiots. They neither of them 
offered to release the captive, though 
possibly, if he had asked them, they 
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might have complied with his request, 
each in his own way. But poor Dick 
communed with his own heart, and 
was still. 

At last, early in the afternoon, came 
a deliverer. The Rev. John sallied 
forth from the vicarage to join his 
flock on the hill-top, and bring them 
back to the fold. The fineness of the 
day, the sense of having done a good 
morning’s work, the prospect of a good 
long walk, even the appearance of the 
village, which, deserted of its inhabit- 
ants, looked more neat and less 
slovenly than its wont—all these things 
combined to put him in a good humour. 
Just outside the village his attention 
was caught by the extraordinary look- 
ing object lying on the grass by the 
side of the lake, and he drew near to 
inspect it. As soon as he had distin- 
guished with great amazement and 
some alarm the component parts of 
the phenomenon, and knew it repre- 
sented a man bound to a plank, he felt 
instinctively sure that the man was 
no other than Richard Rose. It was 
just, he said to himself as he hurried 
to the spot, it was just the unseemly 
exhibition in which Richard would 
be taking part; he felt, for some 
reason which he could hardly have 
explained, personally aggrieved in the 
matter. So great and growing was 
his irritation, that his impulse, when 
he got up to the object, was to use 
his foot in order to turn it over, face 
uppermost ; but either Dick and the 
plank were too heavy for such uncere- 
monious treatment, or he was ashamed 
of his impulse, for he stooped down 
and used his hands for the purpose, 
and that with more gentleness than 
people would have given him credit 
for possessing. 

“What does all this mean? What 
are you doing here I mean, who 
did this, Richard?” There was a dis- 
tinct fretfulness in his tone, though 
in consideration for Dick’s miserable 
appearance he tried to keep down the 
feeling of dislike with which the mere 
sight of that poor sinner always in- 
spired him. 
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Dick looked at him for a moment 
with dull, lack-lustre eyes, and then 
glanced away, answering him not a 
word. His silence, his woebegone, un- 
kempt appearance, and the absurdity 
of the whole affair made Mr. Smith, 
who was not a man with any sense of 
humour, more and more angry. A wit 
had nailed a placard above Dick’s 
head, on which was scrawled,“ Dik THE 
Stucup.” The sight of this ill-spelt 
witticism incensed Mr. Smith in a 
quite unaccountable manner; he was 
ready to be angry at anything. 

“Come, Richard,” he said in his per- 
emptory, schoolmasterly manner, while 
he busied himself cutting the cords 
with his pocket-knife, “Come, Richard, 
tell me everything. Don’t attempt to 
deceive me, I will get to the bottom 
of this. It is the work of some of 
your low acquaintances. Now tell me 
all.” 

But Dick shook his head and made 
no reply. The Rev. John pressed and 
urged, and fussed and fumed about him, 
but all to no purpose ; and at last, losing 
all patience, he departed in a rage, 
informing Dick he was a worthless 
fellow, who would come to no good 
end, and deserved everything he got. 

Dick, watching him fume away with 
the tails of his black coat flapping 
excitedly about his legs, felt a little of 
the old sense of amusement, with which 
the Rev. John always affected him, 
stealing over him. A dreary little 
laugh broke from him as he struggled 
to rise to his feet, and then, gripped 
by a paroxysm of pain, fell groaning 
back upon the grass. He was crippled 
and almost paralyzed with pain. His 
home was but a little distance off, but 
it was almost incredible how long he 
took crawling and dragging himself 
there. Still it was done at last, and 
he entered the room where he had left 
his mother. 

Tom, the cat, after his heavy meal, 
had enjoyed a prolonged sleep; but 
Dick’s entry aroused him. Getting to 
his feet, he stretched himself, gave a 
mighty yawn, arched his back, and 
then, by way of showing his gratitude 


to the benefactress whose lap he had 
been using, lazily essayed to rub his 
cheek against hers. But the cheek felt 
strangely, unnaturally cold to the 
sensitive animal, and Tom with a little 
mew of alarm jumped off Mrs. Rose’s 
lap and took up his station at a safe 
distance. Dick was in time to see this 
little episode, and it confirmed for him 
his worst forebodings ; with a cry, as 
faint and plaintive as a little child’s, 
he crept to his mother’s side, trying to 
persuade himself that she was still 
alive, and must be revived. He was 
too feeble himself to do much, but 
what little he could do he did, pressing 
her to him with his trembling, aching 
arms, and trying by holding her to his 
own chilled breast to impart to her the 
warmth she lacked. He tried to go 
for help, but his failing strength would 
now barely carry him across the room ; 
so crawling back to the window, he sat 
there and waited for the evening, 
when the villagers would return from 
the hills. The night seemed long, very 
long of coming, but he waited patiently 
and in silence, and at last there was a 
sound up the road. It was a boy, in 
advance of the others, running as fast 
as he could, but finding breath to 
whistle as he ran a jerky fragment of 
a tune. Dick recognized the air as 
the hymn-tune which he himself had 
been whistling the day before, and the 
boy was a young Price, whom his mother 
employed to carry the letters each 
night to meet the mail-cart at the 
corner of the turnpike road ; doubtless 
that was the reason of his haste. He 
clattered by, making a great noise on 
the road with his heavy boots, and was 
soon lost to sight round the corner. A 
long pause, and again the sound of 
footsteps approaching ; very leisurely 
these, belonging to two young people, 
male and. female, who had got in front 
of the ruck to enjoy a quiet téfe-d-téte. 
They heard Dick’s call, and raised 
their faces, which had been very close 
together, to the window. “ Doctor!” 
he cried in a faint, hoarse whisper, 
“Doctor!” Unfortunately for him, 
Miss Julia (who happened to be the 
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lady) had had great difficulty that 
very day in making her peace with the 
jealous James, the bone of contention 
being poor Dick himself, and she was 
not prepared to risk her “ paradise re- 
gained.” by any furthertampering with 
forbidden fruit; so putting on her 
most derisive manner she exclaimed, 
“Oh, the poor dear caught cold this 
morning, and wants the doctor, and is 
too lazy to go for him. Why doesn’t 
he ask us to go in and nurse him? 
Come along, Jim, or we shall catch 
cold. Like his imperence, indeed !” 
She looked up at her companion for 
approval, and though Jim hesitated 
and looked ill-at-ease he did not dare, 
in the face of what he had been saying 
to her, to follow his better self. And 
so they too passed by on the other 
side. 

But Dick staggered to his feet 
and raised an exceeding bitter cry ; 
clasping his mother’s dead body to his 
breast, he kissed her passionately on 
her chill, ashen lips. ‘Oh, mother, 
canna you take Dick with you!” he 
cried, and then fell heavily to the 
ground, 

An abrupt knock at the door could 
not rouse Dick to consciousness. The 
person who knocked was not wont to 
wait till his parishioners answered or 
admitted him ; he walked straight in. 
The Rev. John had been expanding 
his lungs on the hills after the dis- 
persal of the party, and as he neared 
the cottage on his return he felt that 
something was demanded of him in 
that direction as the parish priest— 
what, he did not stay to think. 

He stepped in, glowing with health, 
exercise, and the performance of duty. 
The sight he saw made his long coat- 
tails quiver with indignation ; no first 
glance of his into a cottage had ever 
revealed such a state of slovenliness. 
There was Dick in a heap on the floor, 
his mother sitting languid and asleep 
in a chair, and a black bottle on the 
table. 

In another minute or two the coat- 
tails were still, the look of superfluous 
energy had vanished from his face, all 


his high-strung muscles were relaxed. 
He took off his hat, gently shut the 
door, drew the pitiful substitute for a 
curtain, and after a quiet and rapid 
examination of the two inmates, knelt 
down for several minutes. 

It was not in his nature to be long 
quiet ; exertion was his happiness. He 
carried the old woman to her bed, laid 
her softly down, and covered her with 
the quilt. Then he seized Dick, and 
without a thought of weight or dis- 
tance, bore him out of the cottage, 
and set out on his way home. He had 
not gone a hundred yards when he felt 
the burden too great for him, but he 
staggered on; and a feeling of con- 
scious pride began to overcome the 
uncomfortable misgivings of the last 
quarter of an hour. Two strayed 
revellers—the Cynic and the Cyrenaic 
—passed him with uncertain gait, and 
jeered ; the Rev. John barely noticed 
them. Other voices approached ; they 
were Jim Pugh and his Julia, still 
prolonging the day’s enjoyment. Julia 
gave a little hysterical laugh, and 
turned aside; Jim hesitated, then 
offered his help, and began some re- 
spectful but futile remarks, 

“Go home!” said the vicar, the 
perspiration running down his face ; 
“you know, James, that I dislike this 
loitering about the roads at night. 
You ought to set a better exam—”’ 
He stopped short in his fierce little lee- 
ture, looked disconcerted, and sud- 
denly hurried on. Mr. Pugh was left 
wondering. 

With his own arms the Rev. John 
placed Dick on his own bed, when he 
reached the vicarage, well-nigh ex- 
hausted. Nor did he once leave him 
that night, though the hours of watch- 
ing, with their forced inactivity, were 
hard to bear. For the six weeks which 
elapsed before Dick was well enough 
to leave his bed, the parish saw little 
of their parson, and the little they did 
see showed him in a strange and un- 
wonted aspect. It was during this 
period that an old friend, paying him 
a flying visit, said to himself on leav- 
ing, that the life of a country parson 
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was naturally apt to make a man 
slovenly; “Not the fellow he was, 
Smith—not at all the good man he 
was.” It was also during this period 
that one evening, in the dead of 
night, and by the light of a solitary 
candle, the reverend gentleman re- 
moved Dick’s page from the Black 
Book. The hour and the surround- 
ings had in them tragic suggestions, 
and, it may be, exerted some influence 
on the main actor; the stealth and 
solemnity with which he consigned 
this record of poor Dick’s misdeeds 
to the avenging flames were awe- 
inspiring. 

All this notwithstanding, I think 
both Dick and the Rev. John were 
glad when the time came for them to 


part, work having been found for the 
former in a neighbouring county which 
necessitated his leaving Hopetay. They 
wished to understand and like each 
other, but the task was too hard. The 
vicar tried to force and bully himself 
into a truly friendly spirit, with the 
vigour and conscientiousness that was 
characteristic of him ; but with all his 
praiseworthy efforts he never got fur- 
ther than a pity largely tinged with 
contempt. But he never knew—he 


would have been shocked and aston- 
ished to know—that that was just the 
sentiment with which Dick regarded 
him. Each was always glad in after 
years to hear of the other’s welfare, 
but they never betrayed any anxiety 
to meet again. 
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ETON, FIFTY YEARS AGO, 


“IT was out-afresh on Monday, and 
in-afresh on Weduesday, and on Thurs- 
day my tutor gave me penal servi- 
tude”. It was in this jargon that my 
grandson addressed me, when I went to 
see him on the Fourth of June at Eton. 
He was unconsciously using very old 
and very new school-slang. Doubtless 
the terms “out-afresh” and “in- 
afresh” are nearly as old as the school 
itself. How familiar they sounded, 
though I had not heard them for many 
years. They simply meant that the 
boy had been staying out of school for 
illness or some other cause on Mon- 
day, and had gone into school again 
on Wednesday. But the strange ex- 
pression “penal servitude” almost 
shocked me. Such a phrase was un- 
known in England fifty yearsago ; much 
less had it been accepted as a slang- 
term in Eton school-discipline. Hap- 
pily, it is not so terrible a punish- 
ment as it sounds. If a boy is sen- 
tenced to “ penal servitude”, he has to 
prepare certain lessons, or do some ex- 
tra work for two or three days, in his 
tutor’s pupil-room instead of in his 
own snug room; and he may not go 
out to join in any of the school-games. 
But I was told that some tutors do not 
care to enforce the sentence very 
rigorously. 

It is more than fifty years since I 
went toschool at Eton. Half a cen- 
tury has of course seen many changes. 
The third generation of boys now fills 
the places of my contemporaries. It 
is pleasant to see how many of the old 
names reappear in the present school- 
lists. Some of the old slang-words have 
died out, and new ones have come into 
fashion: several old houses have been 
pulled down and new ones built ; but the 
spirit of the place is unchanged. There 
is so much of the old school that re- 
mains unaltered, in spite of the Royal 
Commission and all the reforms in Col- 


lege, that I wish to tell something of 
what happened in the days of my boy- 
hood, and to see how it compares with 
the present. The recollection of the 
old time is something like the indis- 
tinct memory of a pleasant dream. If 
I fall into any error, I can only say, 
Parce senescentt. 

My career at Eton lasted from 1836 
to 1841. Dr. Goodall was Provost of 
the College in 1836, and Dr. Hawtrey, 
was Head-Master. The former, once 
famous for his Latin quotations, looked 
very dignified as he sat in his stall in 
chapel wearing the stiff horsehair wig 
which was then in vogue with Bishops 
and other Church dignitaries. His 
successor was Dr. Hodgson, the friend 
of Lord Byron, and he rather disap- 
pointed us at first by not wearing a 
wig. But the boys knew little and 
cared less about the Provost and 
the Fellows, whose chief duty con- 
sisted in making a periodical appear- 
ance in chapel during the week, and 
in preaching a sermon on Sunday. The 
boys as a rule liked chapel, and with 
good reason—for when we were in 
chapel there was no school-work, and 
we went to chapel every day except on 
Wednesday, which was a whole school- 
day. The music and singing were 
good. The boys generally behaved 
well. Occasionally there would be 
some excitement when poor old Gray, 
the clerk, fell down in a fit and kicked 
against the panels of his pew till some 
of the choirmen removed him to the 
vestry. At times some wicked lads 
would begin to espy sparrows which 
flew about near the eaves of the lofty 
roof where they had their nests. If a 
few boys turned up their faces and 
looked steadily at the sparrows, in a 
very brief time almost every one in 
the chapel would do the same, until 
some of the masters responsible for 
our good behaviour became fidgety, 
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although those who were more discreet 
professed to take no notice of it. There 
was a curious old custom, that when a 
boy got into the sixth form, or ob- 
tained a seat in the. chapel stalls 
assigned to the sons of noblemen, he 
gave a small packet of almonds and 
raisins to every one in the sixth form 
or in stalls, Originally the packets 
used to be distributed at chapel time, 
and their contents were eaten in 
chapel. But even in my time the 
practice had so far fallen into disuse 
that the packets were sent to the boys’ 
rooms, and were seldom brought into 
chapel to be eaten. 

On Ash-Wednesday it was the cus- 
tom to select some of the senior Col- 
legers to repeat the Church Catechism. 
The Fellow in residence put the ques- 
tions, and the Collegers answered them 
from a prominent pew in which they 
took their places. On one occasion 
rather a scene occurred. ‘‘ What is 
your name ?” asked the Fellow, address- 
ing the senior Colleger. “ Hyacinth”, 
replied the boy ; and there was a roar 
of laughter through the chapel. The 
masters might have foreseen this, for 
they knew that the lad’s name was 
Hyacinth, he being the youngest of the 
Kirwan family. The mention of Hya- 
cinth Kirwan’s name reminds me of 
the cruel fate that awaited him and his 
contemporary, Polehampton. These 
two boys were at first great enemies, 
but afterwards became close friends at 
Eton. They both became chaplains in 
the service of the East India Company, 
and they were both shut up in the 
famous garrison with Sir Henry Law- 
rence during the siege of Lucknow. 
Kirwan, who had always been delicate, 
succumbed to disease. Polehampton, 
who was a muscular Christian (I think 
he rowed in the Oxford eight), met his 
death, I believe, from a cannon-ball. 
Their bodies lie side by side in the 
Residency grave-yard at Lucknow. 
They had been friends in youth, and 
in death they were not divided. 

Dr. Hawtrey succeeded Dr. Keate 
as Head-Master in 1834. Regarding 
Dr. Keate I can say Vidi tantum. 
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But it was a memorable occasion, for 
he was calling absence in the school- 
yard at “ Montem”, and King William 
the Fourth was standing by his side 
listening to the names of the boys as 
they passed by. Presently the king 
caught sight of the fat little Lord 
Altamont, now Marquis of Sligo, and 
stopped him and spoke tohim. Keate 
could hardly restrain his indignation 
at the interruption. There was a 
story that Altamont was sent for and 
swished by Keate next day, but the 
story is not true. Dr. Hawtrey was 
very unlike Dr. Keate in many re- 
spects. It was said that his family 
was of French extraction. Certainly, 
when he was walking along the streets 
of Windsor on his way to call at the 
Castle, he looked like a foreigner, his 
coat and waistcoat exhibiting as much 
velvet as a clerical dress can show, 
while the gold chains of his watch and 
eye-glass were conspicuous. As we 
knew him in school we all liked him. 
To the sixth form, who came under 
his personal tuition, he was an in- 
structive and courteous teacher. His 
household was managed by his two 
sisters, kindly old ladies, who pre- 
sided at the breakfasts and dinners 
to which he invited us from time to 
time. Dr. Hawtrey was an elegant 
scholar, as his contributions to the 
* Arundines Cami” testify ; who that 
remembers his old age can imagine 
him as a young man at Cambridge 
busy with the translation into Greek 
Iambics of Gammer-Gurton’s lines : 


What care I how black I be! 
Twenty pounds will marry me: 

If twenty won't, forty shall, 

For ’'m my mother’s bouncing girl ? 


He was not merely a good Latin 
and Greek scholar, but was also 
familiar with French and German 
authors to an extent unusual at 
the university in his time. His 
name will be found in _ the list 
of the Fellows who joined the 
nascent Zoological Society in 1829. 
His correspondence with Mrs. Sarah 
Austin, as recently published in her 
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biography, shows the high esteem in 
which he was held in the best literary 
society of the day. 

I believe that only one of the assist- 
ant masters who were in authority at 
Eton in my time is still alive. This 
is the Rev. John Wilder, now senior 
Fellow. John Wilder was one of the 
most popular masters in the upper 
division of the school. He was great 
in the quotation of parallel passages 
in illustration of the day’s lesson in 
Homer, Virgil, or Horace. It used 
to be said of him that he never lost 
his temper ; and if he was compelled 
by the custom and traditions of the 
school to send up a boy to be swished, 
he usually interceded with the Head- 
Master, if there was a chance of get- 
ting the punishment remitted. The 
late Dr. Goodford in 1836 was master 
of the lowest division of the fourth 
form in the upper school. He had got 
the nickname of “ Little Post-boy ”, as 
he used toride a big thoroughbred horse 
which, it was rumoured, had started 
for the Derby of 1834. Be this as it 
may, he might be seen jogging along 
the road through Eton, at that slovenly 
long trot to which thoroughbreds are 
addicted, bumping uncomfortably on 
his saddle to the ill-concealed amuse- 
ment of the boys. Little did our un- 
prophetic minds then foresee that Dr. 
Goodford would rise to the dignity of 
Head-Master and Provost of Eton, in 
which high offices he acquired a con- 
siderable reputation. 

One of the most notable changes in 
the social system of the school is the ex- 
tinction of the dames’ houses. In my 
time they were as numerous as those 
of the tutors. In all the various 
school contests—in cricket, in foot- 
ball, or hockey—the matches of the 
dames’ against the tutors’ houses 
used to excite the greatest rivalry. 
I was told that the school authorities 
held that discipline was not  suffi- 
ciently maintained in the dames’ houses, 
and so they were gradually suppressed. 
My impression is that there was 
little difference between the two. 
The discipline of any particular house, 
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whether tutor’s or dame’s, varies from 
time to time, according to the age of 
the boys in it and other circumstances. 
At one time at my dame’s there were 
chiefly big fellows, high up in the 
school, and only two or three lower 
boys; in the course of four years the 
proportion had entirely changed. I 
had to fag for many big masters, but 
before I left my own fags were so 
numerous that there was little for 
them to do. Iam sure that my hand- 
some old dame and her «wo elderly 
daughters looked after us most dili- 
gently. Their supervision was almost 
too vigilant, for if they heard too 
much noise in any of our rooms their 
rap at the door was almost sure to 
surprise us, when they had come with 
noiseless step along the passage. One 
of these good ladies came round every 
night to see that our candles and fires 
were put out in our rooms. If we 
were “staying out” for illness they 
came to minister to us, and to see 
that the drugs sent by the doctor 
were swallowed instead of being 
thrown out of window. My dame 
trusted to the head-boy, or captain of 
her house, to keep order. She had 
her favourites amongst us, and when 
she presided at our daily meals she 
would send the daintiest morsels— 
seemingly by chance—to those boys 
who were in her good graces. Some 
boys migrated from a dame’s to a 
tutor’s, but not having done so myself 
I cannot say how the change was 
liked. A tutor’s wife was sometimes 
believed to be too great a lady to 
undertake those domestic duties to- 
wards the boys which a dame con- 
sidered to be incumbent on her. There 
was a story current that in a certain 
tutor’s house at dinner, when the 
boys remonstrated about the tough- 
ness of the beef, the tutor’s wife 
went into hysterics and refused to 
be comforted. If any great noise 
was made in a boy’s rooms at a 
tutor’s there was no one to check it 
unless it reached the tutor’s ears, and 
he went up to stop it. Then the con- 
sequences might be serious. The tutor 
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could set his own punishments, or 
send up obstreperous boys to be 
swished by the Head-Master. At my 
dame’s we were under no such danger- 
ous rule. The good old lady would 
threaten to report us, but she usually 
forgave us if we were penitent the next 
morning. 

There has been a large increase in 
the number of assistant masters (7.¢. 
tutors) in late years. There are now 
about a thousand boys with fifty 
tutors, including the teachers of ma- 
thematics and foreign languages. In 
my time there were only about twelve 
masters to more than five hundred 
boys, with one mathematical master, 
and one teacher of French and one of 
German. We had, however, the ser- 
vices of a dancing-master and a fen- 
cing-master. When each tutor had 
about forty of his own pupils to look 
after, as well as some forty boys in his 
school-class, it was hardly possible for 
him to take any part in the games of 
the boys, as the younger masters of 
the present time endeavour to do. 
There was but one master, dear old 
Cookesley, who was personally popular 
in the estimation of almost every boy 
in the school. The others lived apart 
from us; but if any of them knew a 
boy’s friends “at home”, they would 
occasionally ask him to breakfast, 
a favour perhaps not always fully 
appreciated. Private tutors for the 
sons of aristocratic and wealthy fami- 
lies were numerous in my time. The 
pupil lived in a suite of rooms with 
his private tutor, and had a monopoly 
of his instruction in preparing his 
lessons and verses. It seems to have 
been supposed that the ordinary tutor 
could not devote sufficient attention 
to such precious boys ; but a boy with 
a private tutor sometimes had his 
work made too easy for him, and it is 
doubtful if it was a good system. 
The private tutors were usually old 
Etonians who had taken their degrees 
at the university. They formed a sort 
of connecting link between the mas- 
ters and the biggest boys in the school. 
Some of them “devilled” a little to 
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help their old tutors, and many a 
valuable hint and correction came to 
us from one of them who used occa- 
sionally to look over the Latin verses 
or the Greek Iambics of some of my 
tutor’s pupils. 

I cannot undertake to say what 
other boys may have thought about 
their tutors—Edward Coleridge was 
mine, and I am sure that there was 
no other to be compared with him. 
With his handsome face and dark eyes 
he seemed to look into a boy’s inmost 
thoughts! He was always bright and 
pleasant, though I may have heard 
him once or twice sigh with weari- 
ness when late at night he was 
still surrounded by piles of exer- 
cises which had to be looked over 
before next morning’s school. Break- 
ing stones or picking oakum must be 
a trifle in comparison with the toil of 
correcting hundreds of copies of in- 
different prose or verse compositions 
day after day. But he never shrank 
from his own work, and was always 
kind and considerate of the weak- 
nesses of his pupils. I remember how, 
on the eve of the examination for the 
Newcastle Scholarship, he advised us 
to shut up our books and attempt no 
cram, but take a good night’s rest 
and go into the examination - hall 
with clear heads and healthy bodies. 
Several of his pupils were very clever 
and very successful, both at Eton and 
the universities, but I have always 
maintained that their successes were 
almost as much due to my tutor’s 
admirable training as to their own 
natural abilities. 

There was an old Eton custom which 
tended, however unintentionally, to 
keep the masters apart from the boys. 
If a boy met a master ‘‘ out of bounds”, 
it was incumbent on the boy to 
“shirk” him. The school-bounds were 
so limited that if I put my head out 
of window on the south side of my 
dame’s house, it was over the bound- 
ary line on Barnes Pool bridge. The 
river itself was out of bounds, and a 
boy on his way to the boats had, if he 
saw a master coming along the street, 
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to pop into an open shopdoor and 
wait till the enemy had passed. No 
doubt the practice was so unreason- 
ably enforced that it became almost 
a farce. But although the boys of 
modern times are said to have been 
much pleased at the abolition of shirk- 
ing, it is a question whether they have 
not gone from the frying-pan into the 
fire. When shirking was in vogue, a 
master was understood to be bound in 
honour not to see a boy if a genuine 
attempt to shirk was made. Now a 
boy walks boldly past a master, and 
touches his hat to him. But the mas- 
ter sees him, and remembers that he 
has seen him. It may happen that 
the boy is presently hrought up for 
some other offence, and then the 
master wants to know what the de- 
linquent was doing up in Windsor 
last week in the purlieus of the cavalry 
barracks. It may be that the boy had 
some relation in the regiment whom 
he went to see; but there used to be, 
and doubtless still are, billiard-rooms 
and other institutions in certain parts 
of Windsor which it was not desirable 
for big Eton boys to frequent. 

In the recent correspondence in “The 
Times” about compulsory games at 
Eton and other public schools, some- 
body complained that boys are not 
content to take constitutional walks 
instead of playing games. I know 
nothing about compulsory games, for 
to the best of my recollection they had 
no existence amongst Oppidans. My 
impression is that it needed much moral 
courage in a small boy to abstain from 
joining in games. No compulsion to 
play was needed. When we grew older 
we ventured to take constitutional 
walks. Windsor Castle and Windsor 
Park had great attractions for some 
of us. We often walked to the Castle 
terrace to see the Queen, or we went 
to the statue of George the Third 
(now familiarly called the Copper 
Horse) at the end of the Long Walk, 
the latter expedition involving more 
running than walking, our time being 
limited ; sometimes we would get so 
far as Maidenhead or Staines. The 
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ruling idea in our young minds was 
to get as much healthy exercise as 
we tould to strengthen our bodies. 

In many points the manners and 
customs of the boys at Eton fifty 
years ago differed little from those of 
the present day. Nor has the popular 
vocabulary of slang, if it is slang, 
changed very much. To “sap”, and to 
be a “‘sap”, were then as well known 
words as they are now. If a boy did 
anything more than the regular school- 
work for his own improvement, he 
was called a sap. In my time the 
fifth and sixth forms had no periodical 
examinations, no trials, and no pro- 
motions or changes of rank or place, 
but we all placidly drifted up towards 
the top of the school as the boys 
above us left it. Sapping had then 
its chief object and reward in the com- 
petition for the Newcastle Scholarship 
and Medal—annual prizes of no great 
pecuniary value, but much coveted. 
In the examination, the twelve can- 
didates who got the highest marks 
were called the Select, and it was 
considered an honour to be among 
them. In the year 1840 the examiners 
for the Newcastle were Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone and his brother-in-law, Lord 
Lyttelton. They were then young 
men, recently married, and had ac- 
quired a reputation as classical scholars, 
the one at Oxford and the other at 
Cambridge. The Eton college autho- 
rities used to obtain an examiner from 
each university, and we were rather 
pleased at the change from crusty old 
dons to young and sympathetic scholars. 
This was the first year in which the 
boys in my remove could go up for the 
Newcastle, as no one below the upper 
division of the fifth form was allowed to 
compete. It chanced that there were 
some unusually clever fellows at the 
head of myremove—Henry Fitzmaurice 
Hallam, the younger son of the his- 
torian ; Boulton minor, whose father 
was a member of the firm of Boulton 
and Watt, of steam-engine fame ; Kaye, 
son of the Bishop of Lincoln; and 
Joynes, the late under-master, fami- 
liarly known as “ Jemmy ” in modern 
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times. Goldwin Smith came next, and 
Hugh Blackburn and Crichton-Stuart. 
Boys going up for the first time to the 
Newcastle examination were not ex- 
pected to do much ; and great was the 
surprise of the masters, and great was 
the wrath of some of the senior boys, 
when four names from our remove 
appeared in the select, and Hallam 
was declared Medallist. I cannot say 
if anything was due to the partiality 
of our juvenile examiners for the 
younger boys. I remember their per- 
sonal appearance when it was my turn 
to go before them for the vivd voce 
examination. Lord Lyttelton took me 
in hand, and though his visage was 
somewhat rugged and his red hair 
dishevelled, his manner was kind and 
encouraging. Gladstone sat by, with 
his large eyes half closed under his 
drooping eyelids, and occasionally sug- 
gesting a question. Perhaps the ama- 
teur examiners were beginning to tire 
over their work, which had lasted for 
several days, and the number of 
candidates was above thirty. 

It was the ambition of most boys 
to be a “ wet-bob” and to be “in the 
boats”. The school was divided be- 
tween “wet-bobs” and “dry-bobs”, 
the former taking their pleasure on 
the river, and the latter in the cricket- 
field. The Captainof the Eight was 
regarded by all wet-bobs as the most 
important person in the school. The 
Captains of my time were Garnett, 
1837; Croft, 1838; Rayer, 1839 ; 
Arundell, 1840 and 1841. There were 
eight boats, of which one was a ten- 
oar, the Monarch, and the rest eight- 
oars. Five of them were styled the 
upper, and three the lower-boats, the 
latter being usually manned by boys 
below the fifth form—but now I un- 
derstand that no boy may be in the 
boats unless he is in the fifth form. 
The Captain of the Eight appointed 
the captain of each boat, but 
each captain selected his own crew. 
The lag, or last of the lower- 
hoats, was the most amusing craft. 
The late Sir William Don, a very tall 
and eccentric boy, commanded this 
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boat one year. Every summer day 
“after twelve” Don’s crew might be 
seen starting from Hester’s yard and 
rowing some forty strokes a minute 
with a wonderful splashing and crab- 
catching ; but Don would never “go 
easy” until he himself was “ blown” 
by the time they reached Brocas 
Clump’. Then they proceeded by 
short stages and spurts to Surley Hall, 
where much beer and cider were quaff- 
ed before they set out on the return 
voyage. As rowing ona hot day pro- 
motes thirst, boating was looked on 
rather askance by the masters; one 
curious reason being that all the mas- 
ters had been Collegers at Eton, and 
Collegers were not allowed to be in the 
boats, or to come on the part of the 
river above Windsor bridge, which was 
sacred to Oppidans. Times have 
changed—and now Dr. Warre, the 
Head- Master, actually superintends the 
coaching of the school Eight when the 
boys are in training for the Ladies’ 
Plate at Henley. 

In my time the eight-oar races, 
Lower Eights, Upper Eights, and 
Dames v. Tutors, were all started from 
the eyot above Windsor bridge, and 
were rowed against the stream up to 
the Rushes, and then back again 
down stream to the bridge, the whole 
course being about three miles. The 
boats started side by side, but bump- 
ing was allowed at any stage, and if 
there was no collision at the first bend 
of the river opposite Bargeman’s bridge, 
there was almost a certainty of a bump 
at Lower Hope, where the turn of the 
river is almost at a right angle. 
There was yet another chance for a 
bump at the turning of the boat 
round the rypeck at the Rushes; 
but the boat which got safely round 
the Rushes first was usually the first 
to reach the goal at Windsor bridge. 
Besides the eight-oar races there were 
the more popular competitions of the 
school pulling and sculling sweep- 
stakes. In the sculling perhaps thirty 


or forty boys would start, of all ages 
and sizes, and they were arranged in 
rows according to the reputed skill of 
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the scullers, there being only room for 
seven or eight boats in each row. 
The best and biggest scullers were 
placed in the hinder rows. There 
were usually several big fellows who 
devoted themselves specially tosculling ; 
such, for instance, were the present 
Lord Coleridge and Lord Cotton, who 
skimmed swiftly along the water in 
their “ single-streak ” wager-boats, for 
outriggers were not then invented. 
When the signal-shot for starting was 
fired, there was a sort of general 
mélée. Perhaps one or two little fellows 
in the front row would get clear away; 
but the others would begin to bump 
and swamp one another, and to get in 
the way of the boats in the hinder 
rows, so that the river was almost 
blocked. It required much skill and 
temper to get through the confused 
fleet of boats; and even when a good 
seuller had got fairly away, and was 
gradually passing other competitors, 
it was not absolutely forbidden by the 
rules for a losing boat to bump and 
try to swamp his antagonist as he 
passed him. It was therefore seldom 
that the best sculler came in the 
winner after this sort of chance- 
medley ; and much the same might be 
said of the contests in the pulling and 
double-sculling sweepstakes, which 
were conducted in similar fashion. 
Bathing was always in great favour 
with the Eton boys. A boy who did 
not bathe was called a “scug”, and 
other opprobrious names. The fourth- 
form bathed in shallow water at 
Cuckoo-weir, and the remove went to 
a rather deeper hole near Bargeman’s- 
bridge, both those places being in the 
back-water stream which runs from 
Upper Hope to Bargeman’s. For 
the upper school there were two 
bathing-places in the main stream of 
the Thames, of which the favourite 
was called Athens, a spot about two 
hundred yards below the Rushes. 
A little raised point was styled the 
Acropolis, from which the most expert 
boys took “headers”. The _ per- 
fection of a header was to plunge 
into the water without a splash, mak- 
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ing such a slight curve beneath the 
surface that the hands held in front of 
the head almost emerged from the 
water before the feet entered it. The 
late Bishop Selwyn, who was then a 
private tutor at Eton, was the arbiter 
of good swimming and diving and 
headers. ‘Many boys bathed four times 
a day in a hot summer. This exces- 
sive bathing, coupled with an exces- 
sive indulgence in strawberry-messes, 
use to make some of them look rather 
pale, which their friends who came to 
see them were fondly prone to attri- 
bute to excessive study. 

I must devote a few words to the 
memory of Eton “sock.” Sock was 
an arbitrary word similar to 
sap. It has no etymological root. 
Sock may be roughly, but imperfectly, 
defined as the food which a boy bought 
with his pocket-money. “To sock a 
fellow”’ was to give him something to 
eat or drink outside his regular meals. 
Sometimes aboy might say “ My gover- 
nor socked me a book”, or “ My uncle 
has socked mea lock-up”. A boy has 
also been heard to ask another “to 
sock him a construe of his lesson”. 
Beefsteaks and sausages, marmalade 
and jam, strawberries and strawberry- 
messes were the principal items of sock. 
Ices were always sock, and oysters in my 
time. I knew a boy who socked a 
friend seventeen dozen of oysters at a 
sitting at Nason the fishmonger’s shop 
—but oysters only cost a shilling a 
dozen then. Who does not remember 
the two itinerant purveyors of sock, 
Spankie and Webber, who brought 
their temptations to boys as they were 
going into school or coming out again ? 
Spankie was a sycophant as well as a 
sock-vendor. I once heard him ask a 
big fellow not to fag a little boy 
named Grey to take a book to his 
room. “ That is Lord Grey of Groby”, 
urged Spankie, “who will be one of 
the richest peers in England”. But 
the little Grey wisely carried off the 
book, regardless of Spankie’s protest. 

Whilst the river Thames presented 
its attractions to the wet-bobs, the 
playing-fields had their special charms 
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for the dry-bobs. Cricket is now 
such a scientific game that it would 
not be safe for me to say much 
about the old style of play. Fifty 
years ago round-arm bowling was 
almost a novelty. The best Eton 
bowlers of that time were famous for 
their swift under-hand bowling. The 
names of Kirwan, de St. Croix, 
Marcon, Ainslie and Fellowes will be 
remembered by their contemporaries 
as boys who smashed wickets and re- 
quired two long-stops. No wicket- 
keeper, not even the redoubtable 
Anson, could dispense with the services 
of along-stop. Boudier, the red-haired 
Colleger—Boudier, the plucky and 
popular boy who fought and threshed 
the sweep at Windsor Fair—was four 
years in the Eleven, into which he was 
chosen at an early age as a trusty 
long-stop. Bull Pickering was cap- 
tain of the Eleven in 1837 and 1838; 
Boudier succeeded him in 1839, and 
Emilius Bayley ruled in 1840 and 
1841. Ican remember little George 
Yonge being put in the Eleven for his 
round-arm bowling. He was reputed 
to have been the smallest fellow that 
had ever been chosen for the Eleven, 
but Harry Aitken, who played in 
1846, was both younger and smaller. 
Both these tinies became famous 
cricketers in their day. 

There were only four recognized 
cricket clubs in the playing-fields. 
The Upper Club had the monopoly 
of the upper shooting-fields, for the 
benefit and practice of the Eleven and 
the next twenty-two. Cricket-fagging 
had been abolished under Hawtrey’s 
rule, and J] was never subject to it; 
but I have a dim recollection of seeing 
small boys running after cricket-balls 
in Upper Club. They must have 
been volunteers ; but perhaps like the 
native volunteers of the old Indian 
army, they did not really want to go 
there. Lower Club occupied the ground 
known as the lower shooting-fields ; 
its members were aspirants for pro- 
motion to the Upper Club. “Aquatics” 
was a club which consisted of wet-bobs, 
when they sought to disport them- 


selvesonland. It was a cardinal rule 
of the Aquatics that a ball might 
not be blocked; if the player did not 
“swipe” at every ball he was out. 
Sixpenny Club was the paradise of 
the lower-boy dry-bob. It occupied 
the ground along the high wall on the 
Slough Road where the football at 
the wall is played in winter. The 
“keepers” or managers of Sixpenny 
Club were very important personages 
among lower boys, and levied their 
sixpences from all new comers. Any 
new fellow who was fond of cricket 
was keen to be asked to play in one of 
the weekly matches in Sixpenny ; 
there was therefore much competition, 
and I apprehend considerable syco- 
phancy (known as “‘sucking’’) to stand 
well with the keepers. On practice- 
days the little patch of ground was 
covered with stumps, and balls were 
flying about freely, amidst shouts of 
“thank you”, which was the request to 
another boy to throw back a ball. I 
think that on Saturday, after four, the 
keepers of Sixpenny were bound to 
provide beer for the players, and two 
large tin cans of beer from the 
Christopher used to be brought up to 
the cricket-ground. 

The Sixpenny ground was also known 
as the appointed spot for a very 
different diversion. If two boys quar- 
relled, and no other settlement of 
their views could be effected, they 
arranged for “a mill in Sixpenny” 
after two p.m. on the earliest avail- 
able day. I understand that in these 
degenerate days no boy is allowed to 
strike another with his fist in a 
quarrel, and an actual “mill” is a 
serious offence. There were not many 
fights in my time, and I can only 
remember to have been present at 
three. The most protracted con- 
test was between two boys whom I 
will call Jones and Robinson. Robin- 
son was a tall boy of fifteen, and stilla 
lower boy. Jones was rather a big-boned 
lad of sixteen, and high up in the fifth 
form. It was deemed a great conde- 
scension on Jones’s part to accept 
Robinson’s challenge, the latter being 























a lower boy,—but it was really an 
“affair of honour” between the two 
youths, one of the fair sex being the 
teterrima causa. When they met in the 
ring,J ones quickly floored his opponent, 
The same occurred for several rounds, 
but Robinson declined to give in. 
Then Jones’s hands began to swell, and 
he was rather blown by his exertions. 
So the fight went on, until the sound 
of the chapel-bell put a stop to it, 
and the spectators and combatants 
had all to go to chapel. It certainly 
seems marvellous that the thousand 
boys now at Eton should be able to 
dwell so amicably together that the 
very word “mill’’ has ceased to hold 
its place in the current slang of the 
school. 

It seems to be the belief of some 
parents that if they send a boy to Eton, 
the school will make a man of him. 
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So it will, if there is the making of a 
man in him. But if a weed is sown in 
the best soil, it remains a weed. It was 
well said by Sir George Dasent that 
“ Providence sends into the world nine 
fools for one clever man. The nine 
serve as stuffing and packing to prevent 
the clever ones from colliding with 
one another”. It was equally well 
said by an experienced schoolmaster 
that the parents of a boy are his 
worst enemies. Parents almost always 
fancy that their son is perfect, and 
that it is the fault of the school if he 
does not do well. Let them ponder 
on Sir George Dasent’s words about 
packing and stuffing, and be very 
thankful if among the thousand boys 
at Eton their son is not one of the 
nine hundred. 


C. T. Buck ianp. 
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THE BALLAD OF THE KING’S MERCY. 


Abdhur Rahman, the Durani Chief, of him is the story told. 

ITis mercy fills the Khyber hills—his grace is manifold ; 

He has taken toll of the North and the South—his glory reacheth far ; 
And they tell the tale of his charity from Balkh to Candahar. 


Berore the old Peshawur Gate, where Kurd and Kaffir meet, 
The Governor of Cabul dealt the Justice of the Street, 

And that was strait as running noose and swift as plunging knife, 
Tho’ he who held the longer purse might hold the longer life. 


There was a hound of Hindustan had struck a Euzufzai, 

Wherefore they spat upon his face and led him out to die. 

It chanced the King went forth that hour when throat was bared to knife ; 
The Kaffir grovelled under-hoof and clamoured for his life. 


Then said the King: “ Have hope, O friend! Yea, Death disgraced is hard ; 
Much honour shall be thine”; and called the Captain of the Guard, 

Yar Khan, a bastard of the Blood, so city-babble saith, 

And he was honoured of the King—the which is salt to Death ; 

And he was son of Daoud Shah the Reiver of the Plains, 

And blood of old Durani Lords ran fire in his veins; 

And ’twas to tame an Afghan pride nor Hell nor Heaven could bind, 
The King would make him butcher to a yelping cur of Hind. 


“Strike!” said the King. “ King’s blood art thou—his death shall be his pride! ” 
Then louder, that the crowd might catch; ‘‘ Fear not—his arms are tied!” 
Yar Khan drew clear the Khyber knife, and struck, and sheathed again. 
“Q man, thy will is done,” quoth he; “A King this dog hath slain.” 


Abdhur Rahman, the Durani Chief, to the North and the South is sold. 
The North and the South shall open their mouth to a Ghilzai flag unrolled, 
When the big guns speak to the Khyber peak, and his dog-Heratis fly, 

Ye have heard the song—How long? How long? Wolves of the Abazai! 


That night, before the watch was set, when all the streets were clear, 
The Governor of Cabul spoke: “My King, hast thou no fear? 

“Thou knowest—thou hast heard”—his speech died at his master’s face. 
And grimly said the Afghan King: “I rule the Afghan race. 

“My path is mine—see thou to thine—to-night upon thy bed 

Think who there be in Cabul now that clamour for thy head.” 





That night when all the gates were shut to city and to Throne, 
Within a little garden-house the King lay down alone. 

Before the sinking of the moon, which is the Night of Night, 

Yar Khan came softly to the King to make his honour white. 
The children of the town had mocked beneath his horse’s hoofs, 
The harlots of the town had hailed him butcher! from their roofs. 
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But as he groped against the wall, two hands upon him fell, 

A voice behind his shoulder spake: “ Dead man, thou dost not well! 
“Tis ill to jest with Kings by day and seek a boon by night; 

“ And that thou bearest in thy hand is all too sharp to write. 

“ But three days hence, if God be good, and if thy strength remain, 
“Thou shalt demand one boon of me and bless me in thy pain. 
“For I am merciful to all, and most of all to thee. 

‘*My butcher of the shambles, rest—no knife hast thou for me.” 


Abdhur Rahman, the Durani Chief, holds hard by the South and the North ; 
But the Ghilzai knows, ere the melting snows, when the swollen banks break forth, 
When the red-coats crawl to the Sungar wall, and the Usbeg lances fail. 

Ye have heard the song—How long? How long ? Wolves of the Zuka Kheyl ! 


They stoned him in the rubbish-field when dawn was in the sky, 
According to a written word, “See that he do not die.” 

They stoned him till the stones were piled above him on the plain, 
And those the labouring limbs displaced they tumbled back again, 


One watched beside the dreary mound that veiled the battered thing, 
And him the King with laughter called the Herald of the King. 


It was upon the second night, the night of Ramazan, 

The watcher leaning earthward heard the message of Yar Khan. 

From shattered breast through shrivelled lips broke forth the rattling breath : 
“Creature of God, deliver me from agony of Death.” 


They sought the King among his girls, and risked their lives thereby : 
“ Protector of the Pitiful, give order that he die!” 


“ Bid him endure until the day”, a lagging : aswer came ; 
“The night is short, and he can pray and learn to bless my name.” 


Before the dawn three times he spoke, and on the day once more: 
“Creature of God, deliver me and bless the King therefore!” 


They shot him at the morning-prayer, to ease him of his pain, 
And when he heard the matchlock clink, he blessed the King again. 


Which thing the singers made a song for all the world to sing, 
So that the Outer Seas may know the Mercy of the King. 


Abdhur Rahman, the Durani Chief, of him is the story told. 

He has opened his mouth to the North and the South, they have stuffed 
his mouth with gold. 

Ye know the truth of his tender ruth—and sweet his favours are. 

Ye have heard the song—How long ? How long ?—from Balkh to Candahar. 


Yussur. 
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LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BOOK. 


A TRAVELLER'S TALE. 


Nor long ago I was in Edinburgh, 
—for the first time, Iam ashamed to 
say. I arrived late at night, from 


Where fair Tweed flows round holy Melrose, 
And Eildon slopes to the plain ; 


and as a friend had promised to meet 
me at noon of the next day to do the 
honours of his town to the stranger, 
there was a fair morning before me to 
explore on my own account. Fair indeed 
the morning was not, in respect that 
it was conspicuously sa/t, but that did 
not matter. For one thing, I had grown 
used to it; and for another, the pe- 
culiar atmospheric condition known 
north of the Tweed as soft has not 
that aggressiveness of moisture which 
marks the rainy day of the Southron ; 
lenis minimeque pertinax it might be 
called, gentle and not too violently in- 
sisting,—though it does insist. As 
I stepped out into Prince’s Street be- 
times next morning—after breakfast- 
ing on a herring from Loch Fyne, 
which might have prompted the mem- 
orable interpellation, “ Aiblins, it was 
a whale!”—it needed not the tall 
Gothic monument rising at the eastern 
end of that stately thoroughfare to re- 
mind me in whose romantic town I 
was. I trust Iam not saying unper- 
mitted things when I hint that the 
chief impression a stranger is likely to 
get from his first visit to Scotland 
is, that it was discovered, if not 
created by Walter Scott. Wherever he 
goes, whatever he sees, Highland and 
Lowland, lake and stream, grey ruin 
and green glen, that potent spirit is 
lord and master of all. There is 
nothing quite like it, I think, else- 
where ; no other land on which the 
genius of one man has written his 
name so deep. Greece still cherishes 


the memory of Byron, and few 
Englishmen at least who travel those 
haunted shores are likely soon to for- 
get that he owed to them his best 
poetry and gave them in return his 
life. But Byron’s is after all but one 
of many memories that throng that 
marvellous land. In Scotland all 
seems Scott. There Nature and Man, 
the Present and the Past, all seem to 
speak to us with his voice, and take 
the most part of their beauty and their 
glory from him. The Bruce and the 
Douglas, Cavalier and Covenanter, 
noble and moss-trooper,—they start 
from their graves at every turn to the 
call of the Great Magician. 


The mighty Minstrel breathes no longer, 
Mid mouldering ruins low he lies— 


yet surely of few men are the old 
words so true, He being dead yet 
speaketh. But these reflections cannot 
certainly be very original; and may 
possibly bring on me the fate of the 
unlucky Frenchman who, venturing to 
praise Fenimore Cooper’s delightful 
novels, was scornfully asked by one of 
Cooper’s countrymen what claim he 
had with his boulevards, his gas- 
lamps, and his absinthe, to write of 
the life and the men whom the 
creator of Leather-Stocking drew. 

I had promised myself overnight 
to devote some part of the morning 
to tracing the route of Dundee’s 
famous ride out of Edinburgh as set 
forth in Sir Walter’s immortal bal- 
lad. Those galloping stanzas were 
clear enough in my head, andin my 
pocket was a little map of the city ; 
so I proposed to make this essay ‘in 
topography without asking help of 
any man. The motive of this resolve 
was two-fold; partly it came from a 
misgiving that the answers might not 
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be always sufficiently intelligible to 
my untrained ear ; and partly it came, 
I fear, from a foolish pride (not un- 
common, perhaps, among my country- 
men) which urged me to assume 
the airs of old acquaintance—an 
assumption, as I have good reason to 
know, which did not for one moment 
impose on the smallest of the bare- 
legged urchins who trotted so com- 
placently about the muddy streets. 
Burke has observed that “an ami- 
cable conflict with difficulty obliges us 
to an intimate acquaintance with our 
object”. Toa man enveloped in the 
wet folds of a macintosh and bur- 
dened with an open umbrella, the 
frequent study of a map entails a con- 
flict with difficulty more considerable 
than amicable ; it was perhaps just this 
difference which deferred my acquaint- 
ance with my object. At any rate it 
was not till I had made some progress 
in a directly contrary direction after 
first debouching into the High Street, 
and had stumbled into some half-dozen 
superfluous closes and wynds by the 
way, that I found myself triumphantly 
marching down what remains of “the 
sanctified bend of the Bow” into the 
Grassmarket (so empty on that dismal 
morning that I had little difficulty in 
peopling it with shadowy crowds of sour 
canting Whigs) and so out through the 
West Port, and round the Castle back 
again to my hotel in Prince’s Street. 
There did not, I may here say, seem to 
me anything so impossible in Dundee’s 
interview with the Duke of Gordon as 
has been sometimes assumed. An active 
man, even in riding-boots, might make 
his way up the north-western face of the 
rock, and might have made it yet more 
easily when, as seems probable they 
did then, the walls came lower down 
than they do now. At any rate the 
fact of the interview rests on un- 
impeachable authority, and it must 
have taken place somewhere on the 
side, northern or western, farthest 
from the town ; possibly, as has been 
urged, at the Wallace or Well-House 
tower within the gardens, where are 
gathered what remains of the original 
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fortifications. But Dalrymple gives 
very confidently a postern which, 
though built up, was still to be seen in 
his time. 

My friend, like the lady who made 
that unlucky appointment with Glas- 
gerion, was more than true to his 
promise. He not only met me to the 
moment at the hour and place ap- 
pointed, but gave me a most delicate 
lunch at his club. As we sat at table 
I recounted with some exultation my 
morning ramble, to which my friend, 
listening, as his manner is, courteously, 
made answer that it was extremely 
interesting, but that in point of fact 
he had always understood that Dundee 
rode out of the city by a directly 
opposite road. As there happened to 
be a copy of Mark Napier’s voluminous 
biography of the gallant Graham in 
the library of that club, we were able 
at any rate to refer to authority. My 
friend was right, if Napier was. Dun- 
dee is there reported to have led his 
troopers down the High Street, through 
the Nether Bow Port, about where 
Knox’s house stands, then turning to 
the left down the Leith Wynd, at the 
back of Jeffrey Street, he gained the 
Long-gate, the road on the farther 
side of the North Loch, which is now 
called Prince’s Street, and so came to 
the Castle on its north-western face. 
Consequently he went no nearer to 
the West Bow or the Grassmarket 
than did Montrose before him (also, I 
am sorry to say, according to Sir 
Walter) when he walked from the 
Tolbooth to be hanged in the High 
Street. I might indeed have remem- 
bered this, having read Napier’s book 
not so very long ago. But I did not ; 
perhaps my head was too full of Sir 
Walter’s romance to have room for 
the hard facts of history, if facts 
they were. 

But why did Sir Walter do this 
thing? In his diary for December 
22nd, 1825, when the clouds were 
gathering thick around him though 
the storm had not yet broken, he 
notes: “The air of Bonnie Dundee 
running in my head to-day, I wrote a 
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few verses to it before dinner, taking 
the key-note from the story of Clavers 
leaving the Scottish Convention of 
Estates in 1688-9”. “I wonder if 
they are good”, he naively adds! 
The air was an old Scottish one, and 
among Burns’ songs will be found one 
to it, of which the first stanza (the 
second only being his work) has this 
line, 

Between Saint Johnston and Bonnie 

Dundee. 


But what was probably running in 
Scott’s head was a not very delicate 
song, apparently of English manufac- 
ture, relating the disreputable adven- 
tures of two Highlanders, Jockey the 
Laird and Sawney the Man, in the town 
of Dundee. The refrain of this song 
runs almost on all fours with Sir 
Walter’s : 


Come fill up my cup, come fill up my can, 

Come saddle my horse and call out my 
man, 

Come open the gates and let me go free, 

For I’se gang no more to Bonnie Dundee ! 


The sanctified bend of the Bow, the 
Grassmarket and the West Port are, 
then, all inventions of Sir Walter. He 
took his story of the ride from Dal- 
rymple, who only says that “ Dundee 
left the house [the Parliament House 
where the Convention was sitting] ina 
rage, mounted his horse, and with a 
troop of fifty horsemen who had de- 
serted to him from his regiment in 
England, galloped through the city”. 
Balearres, who had promised to ride 
with his friend, is briefer still: ‘‘So 
he went straight away with about fifty 
horses”. I do not know of any con- 
temporary account of the incident, 
except Balcarres’; but Napier seems 
to have read a manuscript in the Advo- 
cates’ Library, purporting to have been 
written by some one in the Castle 
during the siege who may have seen 
Dundee coming with his troopers along 
the Lang-gate. 

We will not follow Scott’s amiable 
friend (and fellow-antiquary) Mr. 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe, who called him 
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“the greatest dunce and liar in anti- 
quity I ever knew” ; but it is certain 
that he used to kick the “‘chuckie- 
stanes” of history aside very freely 
when they got in his way. Still it 
is not impossible that he may have 
read some old narrative or known 
some tradition which had been lost 
before Napier wrote, or perhaps be- 
come discredited by later information 
or conjecture. In the case of Mont- 
rose’s death this excuse will hardly 
serve. There are several contem- 
porary accounts of the scene which 
must have been known in his time. 
He seems to have relied upon Wis- 
hart, who merely says that the 
Marquis was brought from the prison 
to the place of execution ; and as 
the common place of execution was 
then, as it was down to Scott’s own 
day, the Grassmarket, the mistake is 
at least intelligible. But in respect 
of Dundee’s ride, unless we suppose 
that Scott was using some old autho- 
rity, whether of tradition or of more 
substantial weight, we must take it 
that he merely selected the most 
picturesque route. The town in those 
days stretched almost entirely on the 
south side of the High Street, and it 
was in the smaller streets and wynds 
running down from that thoroughfare 
to the Cowgate that the lower and 
more turbulent part of the population 
dwelt. Dundee’s lodgings were prob- 
ably in the High Street, where most 
of the aristocracy then lived ; and as 
the city proper then ended at the 
Nether Bow, the Canongate being with- 
out the walls, the route down the 
West Bow and through the Grass- 
market would lead him through that 
part of the town where the Cowls of 
Kilmarnock, the Westland Whigs who 
had been brought in by Hamilton to 
hold the Jacobites in check, and among 
whom a plot was, or was believed to 
be, on foot to assassinate the man 
they most feared and hated on earth, 
were most likely to be gathered. 

This wilful violation of historical 
fact, or what is at least accepted for 
such, may give occasion to the enemy 
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to blaspheme. The apostles of the 
modern canon that romance is the 
mortal enemy of history (almost of 
fiction too, one fancies they must think) 
may exult to see the king of romance 
thus condemned out of his own mouth. 
But there are others who may think 
it no great crime. Some one once 
pictured Shakespeare as being re- 
proached by some earnest shade for 
the many bad lines he had written, 
and as smiling and answering that it 
was very true, but that what did it 
matter? It is hard perhaps to go 
quite so far as Mark Napier, who quotes 
two stanzas of Scott’s ballad with the 
comment that there is more of histori- 
cal truth and accuracy in it than in 
all the florid pages of Macaulay, and 
then proceeds to lay bare its violation 
of historical truth and accuracy. But 
when the liberties Scott took with 
history are held up for indignant re- 
proof, we are very much tempted to 
say it is very true, but what does it 
matter? And these liberties, let it be 
remembered, are always with the letter, 
never with the spirit of history ; with 
the instinct of genius he seizes on the 
essential characteristics of the indi- 
vidual no less than of the age, and 
reproduces them with such power and 
reality as the superior knowledge of 
later generations has never been able 
to match. There still perhaps linger 
among us a few whoiwould sooner 
risk going wrong with Sir Walter 
than right with so as not to be 
invidious, let me say would sooner 
“err with Pope than shine with 
Pye”. 





OF PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE, 


Ir it be true that there is safety in 
the multitude of counsellors, critics 
should rarely in these days go amiss. 
Hardly a month passes but our maga- 
zines furnish us with some exposition 
of the principles of criticism, framed 
according to the writer's taste or 
fancy, and more or less directly 
aimed against what he conceives 
to be the shortcomings of its prac- 


tice. In America, where perhaps 
the need of such persistent school- 
ing is more acutely felt, they are espe- 
cially zealous in this direction ; and 
one at least of their professors, if 
he cannot convince, has apparently 
the power to mightily irritate some 
of his fellows on the English side. 
Such of our weekly journals also 
as are more particularly concerned 
with intellectual things are no 
less prolific in rebuke, advice and 
exhortation. And these treatises are 
collected into what is meant for the 
more lasting form of a book with 
at least sufficient frequency. 
Nothing comes of it all, of course, 
nor ever can come of it. It is easy 
enough to say that criticism is no 
mere matter of individual taste, but is 
governed by fixed rules like any other 
art or science with which men are 
busy. But who shall frame these rules, 
or who, when framed, shall ensure 
their acceptance? Cardinal Newman 
would say that we had no need to go be- 
yond Aristotle, “the oracle of nature 
and of truth” ; and it is certain that 
on the broad principles of criticism the 
man would not go far wrong who went 
with Aristotle. But Aristotle died 
more than two thousand years ago! 
Each age, one of our own wise men 
has warned us, must provide its 
own literature, though he would not 
have us depend solely on the pro- 
vision; and if this be so, it will 
follow that there must be a vast mass 
of literature outside Aristotle’s juris- 
diction, and for the proper judgment 
of which his rules can be of little 
service. It might seem also to follow 
that each age must provide its own 
criticism, and in a sense it does follow. 
‘‘The critic”, it has been said, ‘‘ does 
his work ; he recalls the old laws from 
forgetfulness, he gives them fresh force 
and currency by applying them to 
the new occasions that his age pro- 
vides; yet in doing this he but 
treads in other men’s steps, and 
other men will in time tread in his. 
The last word in criticism,—a phrase 
so much in vogue to-day—is never 
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really spoken; men will always be 
finding new ways of spelling and 
pronouncing it. Literature, manners, 
theology, politics, in all these matters 
each age will provide its own criticism, 
because each age will find fresh occa- 
sions for the application of the old 
laws”. This is true enough, but the 
writer seems to take it for granted that 
the laws applied will be the old laws. 
The question is whether they will be 
found always applicable to the new 
material. How, for instance, would the 
literature of the present age—thbat liter- 
ature which one of its most copious 
maufacturers has asserted to stand 
nearestof all that have come since to the 
Elizabethan—how would that litera- 
ture look to the eyes of one trained to 
believe that beauty consists in mag- 
nitude and order; that actions are 
the proper objects of imitation and 
that character should be shown only 
through actions; that vicious or un- 
seemly things can only be excused by 
necessity,—a rule which it is most 
agreeably surprising to find that a 
French critic (to be sure, he lived 
before these days) has endorsed by 
the saying, “ Monstrosities have no 
place in literature”. Our civil law 
is based on the old Roman code 
embodied in the Institutes of Jus- 
tinian ; but the order of the world, 
and the fabric of modern society 
could not be preserved by the word of 
the Institutes alone. The canons of 
criticism formulated by the author of 
the Treatise on Poetry are as broadly 
sound now as when first applied to the 
epics of Homer and the dramas of 
Sophocles. They are fixed and immu- 
table; but the value of their practi- 
cal application for us must inevitably 
depend on the fashion of the day, 
and but the other day I read, in a 
journal which is nothing if not critical, 
that the epic and the drama are dead ! 
Not quite dead perhaps, but sleeping 
certainly, and likely to sleep till some 
Fairy Prince with stouter sinews and 
more high resolve shall come to wake 
them. For example, Aristotle says that 
pity and terror are the emotions which 
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tragedy should excite; we say, or 
seem to say, disgust. Again, he says 
that the excellence of diction consists 
in being perspicuous without being 
mean; we say, or seem to say, 
that to be perspicuous is to be mean. 
Of course the real value of Aristotle’s 
precepts changes not with the shifting 
fashions of the time, any more than 
the real value of an author’s work 
changes with our shifting estimates 
of it. One age may exalt a writer 
to the clouds, the next may debase 
him to the dust ; but his work remains 
the same, yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever. “The divine voice has spoken 
once for all, and the only question is 
about its meaning.” Unfortunately 
this is precisely the question which no 
two people are agreed in answering. 

Nothing comes of it all, for the 
simple reason that no man now will 
be persuaded to accept another for a 
lawgiver, the momentthelawrunscoun- 
ter to his own interests or inclinations. 
He will yield to the strong arm of the 
law, but not to the silver tongue. It 
is the hour of democracy in literature 
as in other things, when every man 
is as good as his master and a great 
deal better. There is no law to punish 
a man for asserting that Victor Hugo 
is as great as Alschylus or George 
Eliot as great as Shakespeare, and 
there will always be people willing 
to profess allegiance to such doctrines. 
The man who shakes his fist in the 
face of the world’s opinion, or lays 
himself out to exalt the less at the ex- 
pense of the greater, will never lack 
his following. 

But though it is idle to expect that 
there will ever be framed a canon of 
criticism that will command universal 
acceptance, it by no means follows that 
every attempt to frame one or to en- 
sure its acceptance need be equally idle. 
The iteration of truth should never be 
damnable. “To try and approach truth 
on one side after another, not to strive 
or cry, nor to persist in pressing for- 
ward, on any one side, with violence 
and self-will—it is only thus, it seems 
to me, that mortals may hope to gain 


























any vision of the mysterious goddess, 
whom we shall never see except in 
outline, but only thus even in outline. 
He who will do nothing but fight im- 
petuously towards her on his own, one, 
favourite, particular line, is inevitably 
destined to run his head into the folds 
of the black robe in which she is 
wrapped.” He was a good critic who 
wrote those words, and would have 
been even a better one had he re- 
membered them more often. Many 
attempts to settle the science of 
criticism on some permanent foot- 
ing have been petulant and foolish, 
but not all. Two such have been 
lately made which, each in its degree, 
contain matter worth considering ; 
and, though neither can be accepted 
as conclusive, even in its degree, are 
certainly not foolish or petulant. 
One is an article in the Nineteenth 
Century Review by Professor Knight, 
called “Criticism as a Trade”; the 
other is a little volume called “ Prin- 
ciple in Art, &e.”, selected by Mr. 
Coventry Patmore out of some papers 
contributed by him to one of our 
evening journals which has been al- 
ways ready to admit good things into 
its columns. The practice of collecting 
what our fathers used to call fugitive 
pieces is commonly more observed 
than honoured, but were these collec- 
tions often so good as Mr. Patmore’s 
there would be little need to decry it. 

Both writers complain of the cri- 
ticism of the present day, and both 
practically find the same ground of 
complaint. Mr. Knight, as his title 
suggests, is more direct in his charges 
than the other, addressing himself 
more particularly to the professional 
reviewer,—or rather to the general 
oracle of the daily press, for his com- 
plaints are not confined solely to the 
treatment of books ; and Mr. Patmore 
also looses a passing shaft at the same 
quarter when he talks of “a class of 
critics who have the power to give 
notoriety, if they cannot give fame” ; 
but both are at one in drawing a large 
bow against the spirit of the age as 
manifested in the tendency and limita- 
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tions of its esthetic criticisms. I would 
here venture, with all submission,to de- 
precate Mr. Patmore’s antipathy to the 
term esthetic. Surely the word itself 
is not so much to blame as the cur- 
rent application of it. The Greek word 
originally signified perception by means 
of the senses, of feeling especially, 
but also of seeing, hearing, and even 
of smelling ; but latterly it came to 
include the operation of the intellec- 
tual senses, the capacity for perceiving, 
understanding, and judging. It is true 
that the Germans, when they took 
up the idea in the last century, over- 
laid it, after their custom, with all 
manner of transcendental foolishness, 
and what we have pushed, it to is 
matter of common notoriety. But the 
proper significance of the word is, 
I venture to maintain, an_ intel- 
ligible and a sound one. Both these 
gentlemen, then, find criticism sick of 
the same disease, though both do not 
give the disease the same name. Mr. 
Knight finds our criticism wanting 
in “ thoroughness, fairness, and light,” 
—three very sufficient wants, it must 
be allowed; and he attributes these 
deficiencies to the irreverence which he 
finds rampant in every class of society, 
and even believes to be rooted in the 
national character. Mr. Patmore finds 
it wanting in virility and principle,— 
a want he conceives implied in the 
aforesaid name of esthetics with which 
it delights to adorn itself. “Themanikin 
type of genius” is allthe fashion now, he 
says. “‘Craziness alone passes at present 
for a strong presumption of genius, and 
where genius is really found in company 
therewith is at once pronounced 
‘supreme.’ This is partly because 
most people can see that craziness has 
something abnormal about it, and are 
ready therefore to identify it with 
genius, of which most persons only 
know that it also is ‘abnormal’; and 
partly because the manikin mind is al- 
ways red republican, and ardent in its 
hatred of kings, priests, ‘ conventions,’ 
the ‘monopoly’ of property and of 
women, and all other hindrances put in 
the way of virtue, liberty, and happi- 
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ness, by the wicked ‘civilizer.’” Mr. 
Knight strikes the same string when he 
says that the spirit of irreverence shows 
itself “ in almost puerile denunciations 
of the past, in the spirit of iconoclasm 
and the demand for drastic reforms of 
every kind—in short in the miscella- 
neous self-assertion of the period.” 

Both these gentlemen undoubtedly 
speak much truth; unfortunately 
neither is ready with a remedy, with 
a remedy at least for practical 
application. Mr. Knight does indeed 
suggest that our criticism would be 
vastly improved did our critics give 
themselves the trouble to read and 
digest before passing judgment. No 
one will gainsay him; but every- 
one who has the least experience of 
the circumstances in which the oracle 
of the daily press is expected to speak 
will hasten to assure him that his 
remedy is simply impossible. Mr. Pat- 
more tells us that the proper business 
of the critic “is not the expression, 
however picturesque and glowing, of 
the faith that is in him, but the render- 
ing of sound and intelligible reasons 
for that faith.” But if the faith be 
wrong, of what avail are the reasons, 
be they ever so intelligible? Nay, the 
more clearly they are expressed will 
they not be likely to work the deeper 
mischief? However, he does not leave 
us quite in the dark as to our choice 
of a faith. ‘“ There already exists, in 
the writings and sayings of Aristotle, 
Hegel, Lessing, Goethe, and others, 
the greater part of the materials neces- 
sary for the formation cf a body of 
institutes of art which would super- 
sede and extinguish nearly all the 
desultory chatter which now passes for 
criticism, and which would go far 
to form a true and abiding popular 
taste—one which could render sane 
reasons for its likings and dislikings.” 
But his modesty constrains him to 
add that the Justinian for this great 
work does not exist, or is at any rate 
unknown. 

Every rule we know is proved by its 
exception, and nothing, moreover, is 
more unfair(thoughfew things aremore 
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amusing) than to try a critic in his own 
court. Otherwise Mr. Patmore might 
be reminded that judged by his own 
standard he could more than once be 
proved guilty out of this very volume. 
For example, he roundly asserts Keats’s 
“La Belle Dame Sans Merci” to be 
“ probably the very finest lyric in the 
English language”, without assigning 
any reason for his judgment, with 
which some good critics, Mr. Matthew 
Arnold and Mr. Palgrave among 
the number, do as roundly dis- 
agree. Again, he tells us that the 
power of Rossetti (whom in general 
he criticises with great acuteness 
and accuracy) is chiefly shown in his 
ballad poetry, in such pieces as “ Rose 
Mary”, “Sister Helen”, and ‘The 
King’s Tragedy”. This is doubtless 
true ; but then he goes on, “* Had these 
been found in Percy’s ‘Relics’ they would 
have constituted the chief ornament of 
that collection. As it is, it is impossible 
not to feel that they are more or less 
anachronisms, both in spirit and in 
form.”’” Anachronisms indeed they are, 
for they essay to revive a form of poetry 
of which the informing spirit has 
long been dead and buried with the 
times and the men who gave it birth, 
and of which, even were it capable 
of revival, Rossetti was the last man 
to revive. Walter Scott could indeed 
do it by snatches, but he was far too 
wise a soul and too genuine a poet to 
attempt to do more. But Rossetti’s 
ballads had been as patent ana- 
chronisms a century ago as they are 
now. The first readers of the Relics 
were not so conversant with that old 
poetry astheir descendants have grown, 
but even they would never have taken 
“The King’s Tragedy or “ RoseMary ” 
or “The White Ship” for natives of 
the soil which Bishop Percy gleaned. 
It would be impossible for even a 
school-girl not to feel that such a 
verse as this— 


O my heart, what road shall we roam 

Till my wedding-music fetch me home ? 
For love’s shut from us and bides afar, 
And scorn leans over the bitter bar 

And knows us now for the thing we are— 
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is not native to the age which pro- 
duced— 


But had I wist before [ kist 
That love had been sae ill to win, 

I had lockt my heart in a case of gowd, 
And pinned it with a siller pin. 


Or, to take a passage in which Rossetti 
seems to have had the old Scottish 
version of the Battle of Otterbourne 
in his mind, compare— 
Four years it is since first I met, 
’Twixt the Duchray and the Dhu, 
A shape whose feet clung close in a shroud, 
And that shape for thee I knew— 


with— 


But I have dreamed a dreary dream 
3eyond the Isle of Sky : 

I saw a dead man win a fight, 
And I think that man was I. 


Take again “The White Ship”, and 
set this passage— 


With prayers as vain and curses as vain 

The White Ship sundered on the mid- 
main : 

And what were men and what was a ship 

Were toys and splinters in the sea’s grip— 

beside this— 


Half o’er, half o’er to Aberdour, 
The sea runs fifty fathoms deep ; 
And there lies good Sir Patrick Spens 
With the Scots lords at his feet. 


These comparisons might be multi- 
plied to infinity; and indeed it is curious 
tofind Mr. Patmoreapparently unaware 
that Rossetti’s ballads are essentially 
false to their own pattern, for he quotes 
as applicable to the bulk of Rossetti’s 
poetry (and indeed a better criticism 
of it could not be made) a comment 
of Mr. William Rossetti’s on the bowts- 
rimés his brother used to amuse 
himself with making : “Some of them 
have a faux air of intensity of mean- 
ing, as well as of expression ; but their 
real core of significance is small.” 

The fact surely is that there are cer- 
tain forms of beauty for the apprecia- 
tion of which it is not always possible 
—perhaps we may say it is always 
impossible—to give sound and intel- 
ligible reasons; they can only be 
spiritually discerned. The delight we 
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feel in them is akin to that Words- 
worth won from Nature. 
The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion : the tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy 
wood, 
Their colours and their forms were then 
to me 
An appetite. 


What cold standard of criticism 
could exactly gauge the charm of 
such verse as, 

Violets dim, 
3ut sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Citherea’s breath ? 
or as, 


— magic casements opening on the 
foam 

Of perilous seas in fairy lands forlorn ? 
For this reason among others it 
seems hopeless to expect that a 
general canon of criticism, which 
shall be universally applicable and 
universally accepted, will ever be 
framed, Perhaps this is no great loss. 
A critic who proposed to judge solely 
by established usage would hardly 
make a very safe or a very intelligent 
guide. It is indeed perfectly true to 
say, as Mr. Patmore says, that “ to 
criticise is to judge; to judge re- 
quires judicial qualifications ; and this 
is quite a different thing from a 
natural sensitiveness to beauty, how- 
ever much that sensitiveness may 
have become heightened by converse 
with refined and beautiful objects 
of nature and works of art.” But 
surely it is no less true that a natural 
sensitiveness to beauty, when so 
educated, will often lead its possessor 
to a correcter judgment than all the 
rules of Greece and Germany. He 
may not be able to express his sen- 
sations with the precision and clear- 
ness of a trained critic, though if his 
converse with good works of art 
has included good literature, he need 
be at no loss even for that : to read 
good books will not enable a man 
to write them; but it should enable 
him to find words for the thoughts 
within him, intelligible, adequate, 
and such as “a man of God’s making” 
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may be content to speak. ‘“ You 
cannot make a man that was none to 
be an angler by a book”, wrote old 
Walton. Will all the writers in the 
world from Aristotle to Goethe teach 
a man to distinguish between good 
art and bad who is congenitally in- 
capable of the distinction? Mr. 
Patmore might say that he of course 
supposes the existence of this natural 
capacity ; but the general tenor of his 
complaint seems rather to be that too 
much is granted to the innate sense 
for beauty, and too little to the 
judicial training needed to give right 
expression to that sense. Each un- 
doubtedly is necessary to the other ; 
but the training without the sense is 
at least as likely to go wrong as the 
sense without the training. 

The root of the matter lies in 
that one little word beauty, and 
for the understanding heart no one 
has ever defined this better than 
Keats with his “Beauty is truth, 
truth beauty”. Every form of art 
which is genuine and sincere, which 
is true to itself, its purpose, and its 
circumstances, has its own beauty. 
There is one glory of the sun and 
another glory of the moon, and the two 
must not be, as they too often are, con- 
founded ; but each is in its own sphere 
glorious and beautiful. What is not 
beautiful, nor ever can be so to dis- 
cerning eyes, however greatly it mayim- 
pose on the untrained sensitive nature, 
or however much it may be exalted 
by those interested to serve the fashion 
of the hour, is false art ; art which is 
not based on sincerity, and which is 
therefore unreal, unmanly, unwhole- 
some, Such art will always flourish 
with peculiar luxuriance in periods of 
national excitement. “ Whenever a 
nation ”, it has been truly said, “ first 
feels the stir of a new life, whether in 
religion or politics, art or literature, 
certain follies and  extravagancies 
will inevitably go along with, and 
for a time impede the movement. 
But if there be any real vitality 
in it, these parasites will soon decay 
and drop off, and then, freed from 
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these retarding influences, the true 
growth will spread and ripen, and 
its power will be felt and understood ”. 
A mind naturally sensitive to the 
beautiful—which, as Matthew Arnold, 
following Keats, has reminded us, 
is only truth seen from another side 
—and educated by free communion 
with it should never need a code of 
laws to help separate the parasite 
from the true growth. Of this false 
art there is indeed too much about us, 
and it finds too much acceptance ; and 
Mr. Knight and Mr. Patmore are both 
right in ascribing it, the one toa want 
of manliness, the other to a want of 
reverence in the age. And these two 
deficiencies are as conspicuous in our 
political no less than in our intellectual 
condition. The spirit which insists on 
admiring Shelley for the base and 
unmanly side of his character—his 
rare and pure nature they call it !— 
is at bottom the same spirit which 
inspires that ignoble herd of adven- 
turers who are doing their best to 
make their country ridiculous and all 
government impossible. It is an evil 
spirit, insincere, selfish, and cowardly ; 
the bastard revolutionary spirit of the 
time, which lovesthe darknessand hates 
the light as do all unclean things. If 
this spirit had its way, it would indeed 
“make a sop of all this solid globe”. 
Force should be right ; or rather, right and 
wrong, 
Between whose endless jar justice resides, 
Should lose their names, and so should 
justice too. 
Then everything includes itself in power, 
Power into will, will into appetite ; 
And appetite, an universal wolf, 
So doubly seconded with will and power, 
Must make perforce an universal prey, 
And last eat up himself. 
But it is the supreme fortune of art to 
be in great measure exempt from the 
common lot of mortal things. The 
great moral, social, and political fabric 
which our fathers have builded .may 
be doomed to perish. It may be 
written in the book of fate 
That this most famous stream in bogs and 
sands 
Should perish. 
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But the great literature of the past, 
the great art of the past will still 
remain,—unless, indeed, the univer- 
sal wolf should in his zeal (as 
the young Sixth Edward did with 
the Oxford libraries) consider this 
also a part of the faith of the old 
dispensation that must go to en- 
sure the acceptance of the new; 
and before that time we must hope. 
as is indeed probable, that he will 
have eaten up himself. Bad books 
will indeed continue to be written in 
the future, as they have been in the 
past, and bad pictures to be painted, 
but they cannot mar the glory of the 
good ones. They will have their day, 
but the day of the others is for ever. 
As the idol of this new revolution 
wrote, working in his better part, that 
which was really true and immortal in 
him, which they would ignore and 
obscure : 


The one remains, the many change and pass, 
aeteln, th @ ’ 
Heaven’s light for ever shines, Earth’s 
shadows fly. 


Both Mr. Knight and Mr. Patmore 
expect perhaps rather more from criti- 
cism than it can now give them. It 
is not the power it once was, nor ever 
again will be. The condition of criti- 
cism might not inaptly be compared 
to the condition of politics; in 
both the extension of the franchise 
is working to its inevitable end, and 
criticism like politics has become a 
mere question of party. Disinterested, 
free and honest, merging the indi- 
vidual in the state, neither is ever 
again likely to be, save perhaps at 
those moments of panic when, as 
Thucydides sagely observed, the people 
are always ready enough to obey 
orders. I do not say that there may 
not be very good critics again, as there 
have been ; I will not say that there 
may not be some very good critics 
somewhere even now. But never 
again will the critic, be he wise as 
Aristotle and eloquent as Plato, com- 
mand the hearing he could once com- 
mand, or hold the keys of life and 
death in his hand as he was once 
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believed to hold them. Many people 
no doubt take their culture from the 
reviews, just as many people take 
their politics from the summaries in 
the morning papers; but the purpose 
of both is the same. They read not 
with the hope of being guided to a 
correct judgment either in literature 
or politics, but in order to get, at the 
least possible expense of time and 
trouble, an idea of what is going for- 
ward sufficient at least to pass muster 
in the clubs and at the dinner-tables. 
And having regard to the general 
condition both of politics and litera- 
ture it is hard to deny these readers 
at least the merit of being wise in 
their generation. Yet it is not neces- 
sary to suppose that Aristotle, Lessing, 
Goethe, and Coleridge, are forgotten, 
because there are critics whom, to 
borrow Johnson’s words, nature has 
made weak and idleness keeps ignor- 
ant. They are read still, and their 
teaching still finds acceptance. Uni- 
versal acceptance it cannot be ex- 
pected to find, for a large, if not the 
largest part of mankind will always 
prefer the false to the true. Change 
is the universal law of our being ; it 
is an inevitable part of that great 
struggle for existence to which we are 
now bidden to believe we owe this fair 
world and all that is in it; and it is 
easier far to change from right to 
wrong, than from wrong to right. 
But this fact is not so discomforting 
as it may at the first glance seem ; for 
so long as no teaching can hope to 
meet with universal acceptance, so long 
will the good at least have its chance 
with the bad. 

And so after all the state of criticism 
is perhaps matter for no very great 
lamentation. There is an abundance 
of bad criticism written, no doubt, 
but Mr. Patmore has proved that 
some good at least is also written. 
If the “ pseudo-criticism which delights 
by sympathy with, and perhaps ex- 
pansion of our own _ sensations” 
be at fault, the fault must lie be 
with our sensations, and we must 
better them. Is it not the truth 
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with most of us that criticism seems 
to us good only when it tallies with 
our own opinions? And for the 
hasty, unfair, and interested criticism 
against which Mr. Knight has taken 
up his parable, it does no real harm. 
It imposes upon nobody capable of 
judging for himself, and it is not 
among the others, though they be the 
majority, that the real arbiters of 
destiny are found, Time settles all 
disputes, and neither flattery nor de- 
traction affects his award. Men, it 
is true, will go on disputing to the 
end of Time, but they will not shake 
his verdict. At its best this sort of 
criticism serves only, for those who 
care to read it, as an agreeable inter- 
lude to the monotonous record of the 
daily paper which forms their staple 
literature. At its worst it can do 
no more than annoy, and life without 
its annoyances would be as insupport- 
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able as a perpetual feast of partridges. 
Perhaps it may also serve to sell an 
edition or two of a worthless book, 
while the good ones lie on the counter 
for a day or two longer ; but these are 
freaks of fortune incidental to the 
human lot at all times and in all 
circumstances, and add but another 
paragraph to the sermon written on 
the old text, “‘ Vanity of vanities, all 
is vanity”. ‘Many kings have sat 
down upon the ground ; and one that 
was never thought of hath worn the 
crown”, This need surely stir us to 
no noble rage. Indeed, as most of us 
who write books write very bad ones, 
we should be thankful for the chance 
of tasting the sweets of popularity if 
not for so long a period as Catullus 
hoped for his book, at least for that 
shorter time which Mr. Swinburne 
has graciously assigned to the holy 
spirit of man. 





